Christian 


“Saving the Family Saves the Natton.” 
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188¥. No. - 


New Text-Books 
and New Editions. 


Metcalf's Spelling and Language Book. 
By Ropert C. Mercatr, Superv.sor of Schools in Boston, 
Introduction, 20 cents, 


Metcalf’s Language Exereises. 
By Roserr C Mercatr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and 
Orvitite T. BriGut, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, III. 
Cloth, 12mo, 230 pages. Illustrated, For Introduction, 42 cents. 


These are new language books by two of the foremost educationists in the United States, 
and are attracting much attention. 


Harper’s Inductive Greek Method. 


By Pror. Wm. R Harper. Ph.t), Yale University, and 
E. Waters, Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio, For Introduction, 51.00. 


Harper’s Inductive Latin Method. 


By Pror. Wo. R. Harrver, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. 
Burcess, A.M., Latin Master Rogers High School, Newport, 
Rhode Island. For introduction, $1.00. 

From Prof. J. L. Lincoln, Brown University: teachers would only patiently use your method from 


‘ the very start, and-persistently keep it up. if only for 
‘+ Tam satisfied yours isthe only practical method of 


vour twenty Cesar chapters, I venture to sav that 
learning a language thoroughly ; the only one for mas- their pupils would find but litte difficulty after that 
tering thelanguage for use, whether literary or scientif- 


in realing Cesar anywhere. Then, tuo, they would 
ic. I have neen trying fo ‘several years past toget my read Cesar, or be well on the way to reading, without 
pupils cv read and study their Latia in this way. If 


stopping to translate.’’ 
Strikingly new methods for beginners in the study of Greek and Latin; based on the 
authors’ long and successful experience. These books have met with very great favor, and 
are well worth the attention of teachers. Full descriptive circulars sent on application. 


Spencerian Copy Books. 
Revised. Edition of 1888. NOW READY. 
Common School Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Shorter Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7. 
Tracing Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


The Spencerian Copy Books, in their various editions, have long been recognized as the 
National Standard. Keeping pace with the general improvement in methods of teaching, the 
publishers. after several years of careful and painstaking preparation, now have ready the 
edition of 1888, which they feel confident will be recognized at once as the highest type of 
work ever reached in this department, both from an educational and artistic standpoint. 


White’s Industrial Drawing. 
Revised. ‘The Alphabet of Manual Training.” 


The simplest ; the most practical ; the most complete ; the most easily taught. Complete 
in eighteer Books. Samples and circulars on application. 


For 


Lockwood's Popular Readings in Natural 


History. | 
ANIMAL MEMOIRS By Lockwoop, Ph.D. 
Part I..—- MAMMALS. Cloth, t2mo, 347 pages. Part I1.—BIrps. 
397 pages. For introduction, 60 cents each. 


The New York “ Tribune”’ has said that ‘*these books of Dr. Lockwood’s are really fas- 
cinating, and that they will not only delight children, but will teach the most valuable les- 
sons of loving-kindness.”’ 


(astineau’s Conversation Method with the 


French. | 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing 
French. Intended for self-study or use in schools, with a system 
of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents and entirely 
new devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMOND 
GASTINEAU, A.M, Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Princi- 
pal of the Conversation School, New York. For introduction, $2.00. 


Standard Jext-Books. 


Swinton’s Reader. Gray’s Botany. 

Swinton’s Geographies. Dana’s Geology. 

Robinson’s Arithmetics. 

Webster’s Dictionaries. Guyot’s Physical Geography. 
Eté., etc., etc.. 


Brief Descriptive List and Brief Selected List of approved books in the common branches 
will be sent by mail on application. Correspondence solicited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY. 


733 and 755 Broadway, New York, 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Cloth, 12mo, | 


Cooley’s Chemistry and Physics. 


Appletons’ Recent Text-Books. 


A First Book in American History. 


With Special Reference to the Lives and Deeds of Great Americans. 


By Epwarp 


EGc.eston. A history for beginners on a new plan. 70 cents. 

A History of the United States and Its 
For the use of Schools. By Epwarp Eaateston. Beautifully illustrated. 
$1.25. 


Appletons’ Illustrated School History of 


the World. A clear, fresh, carefully arranged and condensed work, fully illustrated 
and written in an interesting style. $1.40. ; 


Lessons in Hygiene. 


A special (new) edition of ““How We Live.” By James Jononnor and Evcenr 
Bouton. Prepared under the direction of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Superintendent of the 
Educational Department of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Tracy's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
A special (new) edition, prepared under the direction of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Super- 
intendent of the Educational Department of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


A. Complete Graded Course in English 


Grammar and Composition. By B. Y. Contry, Principal of Grammar School 
No. gga dan N. Y. A practical text-book prepared on the inductive method. 
75> eents. 


Bain's English Composition and Rhetoric. 


Revised and enlarged edition. Part L., Intellectual Elements of Style. $1.50. P. 
| Emotional Qualities of Style. 81.50. 31.50. Part IL., 


Numbers Universalized. 


| An Advanced Algebra. (Part I.) By Daven M. Sensenta, M.S., Professor of Mathe- 
| a State Normal School, West Chester. Pa. Appletons’ Mathematical ‘Sestea 
ol. IV. $1.40. 


Illustrative Handbook of Drawing. 


Containing over three hundred illustrations. By Grorce E. Lirrce, Institute Instructor 
and Leeturer. 75 cents. 


Grandfather's Stories. 


Volume I. 
JOHONNOT. 


2 


Historical Series. Appletons’ Instruetive Reading-Books. 


By JAmMEs 
For Primary Grades. 32 cents. ™ 


Choice Selections. 


| Compiled by CHARLES NorTHEND, A.M. 
Morals, and Literature. 42 cents. 


The High School German Grammar. 


with Appendices, Exercises in Composition, and Vocabularies. By W. H. Va~- De 
1 abularies,. .H. Van’ DE 
Smissen, M.A., and W. H. Fraser, B.A. 81.45. 


Harkness's Complete Course in Latin, for 


Designed for Lessons in Recitation, Reading, 


the First Year. New edition, thoroughly revised and in part rewritten. $1.30. 


First Greek Reader. 


_ With Notes and Exercises adapted to both Hadley-Allen’s and Goodwin’s Greek Gram- 
mars. By Epwarp G. Coy. Third edition. $1.00. 


| STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 
Appletons’ Readers. 


Six Books. Perfeetly graded, beautifully illustrated. Have held a foremost place 
among school readers from the first day of their publication. 


Appletons’ Standard Geographies. 
Elementary, Higher. Physical. Unequaled in point, attractiveness, and completeness. 


Thoroughly up to date in all departments. 


Appletons' Mathematical Series. 


I. Numbers Illustrated. iff. Numbers Symbolized, an elementary Algebra 
Il. Numbers Applied. IV. Numbers Universalized, an advanced Algebra. 
The ** objective method *’ successfully applied. 


Appletons Standard System of Penmanship. 


Perfectly adapted for all grades. The only books in which graded columns are used 
to develop movement. 


Latin. 


Harkness’s Standard Latin Series.—Grammar, Reader, Cesar, Cicero, Sallust 
\ ergil, Horace, Livy, Ovid, Cornelius, Nepos, ete. Uniform with references to Hark- 
ness’s Standard Latin Grammar. 


reek 
Hadley-Allen’s New Grammar, Keep’s Greek Lessons, Harkness’s First 


Greek Book, Boise’s Anabasis, Johnson’s Iliad, ete. A uniform series. Lately 
revised. Up to date. 


Send for full Descriptive Circulars, Terms for Introduction, ** Educational Notes,” ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


| 


THE CHRISTIAN 


‘UNION. | 


Vol. 40, No. 9. 


G. PL NAM? SONS 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
ScHoot PRONOUNCER, 


3ased on Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. By Wm. Henry P. PHyre, Member of 


American Philological Association. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
**T earnestly desire that your little volume may do ‘** Allis in f rm for easy teaching. I hope the book 
a great deal of good, and doubt not that that will be may have an extensive use.’’—Prof. F. A. MARCH, 


the case.’’— Prof. W.D.W HITNEY, Vale College. Lafayette College. 


How sHoULD I PronouNce? or, The Principles of the Art of Cor 
3y WittiAm Henry P. Poyre, Membermof the American Philo- 
Third edition, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


**I predict and wish for it a large circulation.’’— 
LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


rect Pronunciation. 
logical Association. 


**T appreciate its value and indorse your work asa 
most serviceable aid to all who wish to speak our 
language correctly.’’—Epwin Boorn. 


SEVEN THOUSAND Worpbs OrreEN MISPRONOUNCED. 
A guide to correct pronunciation. By W.H P. Puyre, Bethor of *‘ How Should I Pro- 
nounce ** The School Prononncer,”’ ete. 16mo, cloth, 


GREAT WorpbDs FROM GREAT AMERICANS, 
Comprising the Declaration of Independence ; the Constitution of the United States. 
with notes: Washington’s Circular Letter of Congratulation and Advice to the Govern- 
ors of the Thirteen States; W ashington’s First and Second Inaugural Addresses, and 
his Farewell Address; and Lincoln’s First and Second Inaugural Addresses, and his 
Gettysburg Address. With an Index to the Constitution and an Appendix. With por- 
traits of Washington and Lincoln. 75 cents. 

Tur Nursery Lesson Book, 
A guide for mothers in teaching young children. By Puivir G. Hunert, Jr. Fifty 
easy lessons, eac ‘+h lesson combining simple and progressive instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, drawing, and singing. 75 cents. 

IN THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 

No. XXV.—THE Srory oF THE HANsA Towns. 

By HeLen ZimmMERN. Large 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
List of Announcements for the Fall Season sent on application. 


1.25. 


Two Valuable Books for Class-Room Use. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Victor Duruy, Member ot 
the French Academy. Abridged and translated from the Seven. 
teenth French Edition, by Mrs. M. Carey. With an introductory 
notice, and a continuation to the year 1889, by J. Franklin 
Jameson, Ph,D., Professor of History in Brown University. With 
twelve maps. 12mo, 700 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 

This valuable and famous work is now made accessible to the American public and 
available for the use of teachers and students by an abridged translation, and presents in one 


volume of about 700 pp. a compact and readable account of the events ‘of French history, 
with all the author’s luminous generalization and a sufficient abundance of details. 

By arrangements with the publishers of the French edition, the translation is aecompa- 
nied with the same excellent series of historical maps as in the original work. 

The work will be ready early in September, and will be found beyond question the 
best history of France ever published in one volume. 


Il. A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Benjamin 
Franklin tu James Russell Lowell. Selections from a hundred 
authors. Chosen and arranged by Huntington Smith. 12mo, 


goo pp. $1.75. 

The attention of teachers is called to this comprehensive book, which hag been pre- 
pared with special reference to use in the class-room. | As a reader it is unique. The selec- 
tions are unhackneyed. They are taken from American authors, arranged chronologically, 
and they illustrate in a most attractive manner the development of American literature 
during the first century of its existence. In mechanical make-up as well as literary merit 
this is an ideal text-book, and as such it merits the attention of every progressive teacher. 


SOWELL & CO., 13 Asror New York. 


LEADING TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


of Readers. 


The series consists of five books, substantially bound 
in cloth, and handsomely illustrated. with a supple- 
mentary volume (the SIXTH READER) foradvanced 


B33 FIKST READER 20cents. SECOND READ- 
nate. THIRD RE 44cents. FOURTH 
ER, 60 cents. FIFTH REAI 90 cents. 


XTH READER (for advanced $1.00. 
THE BEGINNER’S READING 


Book. By Eben H. Davis, A.M , Superintendent 
of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. lliustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, 30 cents. Teacher’s Edition, 42 cents. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SPELL- 
ing Book. Prepared to accompany their well- 
kuown POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 
12mo, 160 pages, bound iu boards, 20 cents. 


Cutter’s Physiological 


Series. 
BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIT- 


ology, and Hygiene. Be John C. Cutter, B.Sc., 
M.D. 12mo, 140 pp., 47 illustrations, 30 cents. 


INTERMEDIATE |ANATOMY, 
y and Hygiene. By Calvin Cutter, 


A.M.,M A Revision of r the First Buok. 12mo, 
200 pp., 7 illustrations, 50 cents. 

COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. By John C. Cutter, 
B.Sc., M.D. 140 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

FIRST STEPS IN. SCIENTIFIC 
Knowledge. By Paul Bert. Ann ted and Ar- 
ranged for American Schools a . H. Greene, 

With 570 Illustrations. omplete in one 
16mo vol. 375 pp. 60cents. 

PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC KNOW- 
ledge. By Pav] Bert, author of ** Bert’s First 
Steps in Scientific Knowledge.’’ Translated and 
Adapted for American Schools. Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, 36 cents. 

ELEMENTARY .- LESS ONS IN 
Heat. (Just Issued.) By S. E. Tillman, Professor 
of Chemistry. U. 8S. Militar at West 
Point. 8vo, illustrated, clot 1.80. 

CHAUVENET’S GEOMETRY. A 
on Elementary Geometry. Crown 8vo, 

ABRIDGED EDITION. By W.E Byerly, Ph. D.. Pr>- 

fessor of Mathematics, Harvard College. 8vo, $1. 20. 


Lippincott’s Popular Series 


sanford’s Series of Analyt- 
ical Arithmetics. 


Mental and Written Arithmetic com- 
bined in each book of the series. By Shelton P. 
Sanford, A M., Professor of Mathematics in Mer- 
cer University, Georgia. 

dae LESSONS. Illustrated, l6mo, half roan, 20 
cents 

INTERMEDIATE. Mental and Wr.tten Exercises. 
l6mo, half roan, 36 cents. 

COMMON SCHOOL. Mentaland Written Exercises. 
l2Zino, halt roan, 64 cents. 


HIGHER ANALYTICAL. 12mo, cloth sides, $1.00. 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS'S AS- 


tronomy. Prepared by Prof. Isaac Sharpless, 
Sc.D., of Haverford College, and George M. Phil- 
ips, A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pr. Clear Explanations. Freshness of 
Matter. Profusely Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATU- 


ral Prepared by Prof. Isaac Sharp- 

.. of Haverford College, and George M. 
ips, A. M., Principal of State — School, 
Wwe est ga beng Pa. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Worcester’s School Dic- 


tionaries. 
THE STANDARD IN SPELLING, 


Pronunciation, and Definition. These Diction.. 
aries contain more Words than any Others of 
Similar Grade, and are the Latest School Liction- 
aries published. The New Academic arene 
sive, and New School are New Bovk The Re- 
vision has resulted in the of all the more 
Common New Words. m New Type, 
and containisg New New Plates 
have been employed. 


WORCESTER’S PRIMARY DIC- 


tionary. pr Illustrated. 384 16mo, 
half roan, 48 cents 4 “ind re 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL 


Dictionary. With Illustrations. 3906 
pp., half roan, 80 cents 


WORCESTER’S NEW COMPRE- 


Dictionary. Illustrated. 638 
., 12mo, half roan, $1.4 


WORCES W ACADEMIC 
Dictionary. 688 pp., 12mo, half.roan, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Samples sent, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THIN recent years there has been a marked increase in the 


I 
W number of Memorial Tablets erected in this country—in 
churches, colleges, schools, libraries, armories, hospitals, municipal 
,, buildings, etc., wherever it has been de- 
® sired to perpetuate the record of per- 
sonal character, individual beneficence, 
or historical records. 


Partly because of their long experi- 
ence as art-workers in metal, stone, and 
wood, and more particularly because 
they pay special attention to the mat. 
ter of artistic and appropriate designs, 
the Messrs, J. & R. Lams have made 
order several hundred Mural Tablets, 
erected in all parts of this country, On 
request, special designs will be _ sub- 
mitted, as well as photographs of various 
styles of Tablets already executed. 


Memorial Tablets can be made in Engraved 
Brass, Modeled bronze, Mosaics, etc., in combina- 
tion with Carved Stone or Marble. Artistic results 
can be secured, especially if Figure Panels in Bronze, 
>< Portrait Medallions, etc., can be introduced. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
CHARLES FLINT PUT\AM 
MASTER-L S NAVY 


DESPATOUD TY THE OCEAN RT 
OF THE. EANNETTE EXPLORING EX PEDITION 


RETURNING TD WS STATION AT CAPE 
KAMEN SIBERIA HE DRIFTED TOS ARNO 


“PUTNAM MEMORIAL. 


Placed in the Chapel of the Navy 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


Send instructions for special designs and catalogue. 


& RK. LAMB, 


MEMORIAL ART WORKERS, 


Established 1857. 59 CARMINE STREET, New York. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Longmans’ School Grammar. 


Crown 8vo, 272 pages, 75 cents. 


By Davip SALMON. 

“This is a better book by far than any in common 
use in this country—one of the best working gram- 
mars we have ever seen, . Excellently arranged 
and perfectly graded.”’ —{Teacher, 


Longmans’ Junior School Grammar. 


By Davip SALMon. Crown 8¥0; 128 pages, 30 cents. 


Longmans’ Junior School Composition. 


By Davip Satmon. A Companion Volume to the 
Junior School Grammar. With Notes tor Teach- 
ers. Crown 8vo, 100 pages, 30 cents. 


Longmans’ New Historical Readers. 


1, a a STORIES FROM BRITISH HISTORY. By 
F. POWELL, 27 illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 180) pores. 
2, SKETCHES FRO BRITISH HISTORY. By 
F. YorK Powek.u, M.A. 27 illustrations. 


Crown ges. 30 cen 

3. AN EASY ORY OF ENGLAND. First 
“ten Dealing more especially with Social 
Hist S. R. GARDINER, D. 

With m4 Pictures, Plans, and Maps. 

pages, cen 

4. aN’ Easy HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Second 
Course: Dealing more especially with Potitical 
History. By S. R. Garpiner, M.A... LL.D. 
With an Appendix containing a Summary of the 
Chief Events of English History. With 52 Pict- 
poe Plans, and Maps. Crown 8&8vo, 264 pages, 
56 cents. 


Longmans’ Drawing Books and Drawing 


Crown 8vo, 


Sheets for Demonstrations. 


A Series of BOOKS upon Freehand, Drawing to 
Scale. Practical Geometry. Solid Geometry. Design ; 

and SHEETS containing Figures from the Book, and 
showing Methods of Construction. 

A Prospectus and Bocks of Specimen Pages will be 
mailed free on application. 


Elementary Physiography. 

An Introduction to the Study of Nature. By JoHNn 
THorRNTON, M.A. With 10 Maps and 161 Iilustra- 
tions. 256 pages, Crown 8vo, 30 cents. 

Longmans’ Elementary Science Manuals. 


A Series of Works in General Science for School and 


College Use. 
PHYSICS. By Mar 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRIC! 
Poyser, B.A. 80cents. [/ust Ready.] 


NEW WOoORES. 


Natural Religion. 


The Gifford Lectures delivered at Glasgow, 1888. 
By F. Max Mi.ier. M.A. Crown 8vo, pp- 
xix.-608, $3.00. [./us? Ready.] 


** A singularly interesting narrative of erploration.” 
—[ Boston Advertieer. 


Travels in the Atlas and South Morocco. 


A Narrative of Exploration. By Josepn THOM- 
son, F.R.G.S , author of ** Through Masai-land. 
With 68 Lilustrations of Life and Scenery in Mo- 
rocco, tcgether with Six Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
504 pages, $3.00. 

IN, YT we it is a duty as well as a pleasure.”’ 
y with graphic descri 
entertaining incident.’’—[London Literary 


and 
orld. 


By the Author of ** Dreams to Sell.”’ 
“Such is Life.” 
A Novel. 


Crown 8vo, $1.25 


By May KENDALL. 
[Just Ready.) 


Unspoken Sermons. 


Third Series. By GeorGe MACDONALD. 
cloth, $1.50. [/ust Ready.) 


*,.* UNSPOKEN SERMONS. First and second series. 
each $1.25. 


Crown 8vo, 


The All- Father. 


Sermons preached in a Vill 
Pre 
2mo, cloth, $1. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 


No. 3, AUGUST, 


CONTAINS: 

Two Views oF THE GERMAN Emperor. By Poultney 
Bigelow and TALK AND TALKERS OF 
To-Day. Anonymous. MATHEW ARNOLD. By 
Lord Coleridge. THe New TreAscre Hunt. By 
Tighe Hopkins; and Articles by the Duke of 
Marlborough, Andrew Lang, H. M. Hyndman, 
and others. 


15 Cents per Number. 
Yearly Subscription, $1.75. 


e Church. B 
ace by EpNA 


Rev. 
YALL. 


*,.* Catalogues of Educational Books and Works in General Literature will be sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


N accordance with our annual custom, we offer 


our readers this week a number in which great | 


prominence is given to educational topics. Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan, 
furnishes a paper on the “ Relations of School 
Boards to Schools ;” Mrs. Claflin, in the Brampton 
Sketches series, describes a schoolhouse of days 
gone by; another writer tells of progress in higher 
- education for women under the title “ Women’s 
Colleges and College Women ;” and the serial story 
follows in the same line, with its account of suc- 
cessful attempts at Indian education. Other arti- 
cles in the body of the paper are.a dramatic account 
of an incident connected with the “Italian State 
Lottery ” system, and a bundle of letters in answer 
to our editorial “ A Practical Question.” In The 
Home the education element is also prominent: 
Caroline B. LeRow’s “Question of Questions,” 
Adaline E. Thompson’s “Originality,” and S. E. 
P.’s “ Suggestions for the Study of Music ” all con- 
tain practical advice derived from experience in 
training the young. In our Young Folks depart- 
ment Mr. W. T. Hornaday, the well-known collector 
and writer, tells “How to Make a Naturalist;”’ 
Helen M. North contributes an amusing sketch, 
and Mary Allaire’s story, “A Soldier’s Daughter,”’ 
is continued. The sermon this week is by the Rev. 
Henry Schlosser. One of the most valuable articles 
we have lately given our readers is that by the 
‘ Rev. Washington Gladden, to be found in the 
Religious News pages. Among the book reviews 
the fourth volume of Schouler’s “ History of the 
United States” and Ely’s “Introduction to Politi- 
cal Economy ” receive special attention. | 


Popular opposition to trusts and unfavorable 
judicial decisions appear to exert very little influ- 
ence upon manufacturers thus far, and we have to 
note the continuance of activity among the managers 
of trusts. It is stated that the production of thirty 
quarries belonging to the Vermont Slate Trust 
will be reduced to two-thirds on September 1, 
“ owing to overproduction,” a phrase hardly likely 
to satisfy the workmen who will be discharged, and 
the consumers who will be obliged to meet the terms 
of the Trust. We also note a rumor of a New Eng- 
land Iron Trust, embracing most of the Boston com- 
panies. It appears, however, that a trust so local 
and limited in character would be impracticable, 
and the rumor is regarded as due to a considerably 
more extensive movement toward the consolida- 
tion of the iron industry. Something is said of a 
general combination with headquarters in New 
York, and we are also told of a proposed trust to be 
formed out of the Southern iron manufacturers. 
These and other rumors of possible combinations 
are of interest since they indicate the direction 
which the thoughts of manufacturers are taking. 
Meantime the Sugar Trust has wona negative vic- 
tory by Judge Ingraham’s decision denying the 
application of Receiver Gray, of the North River 
Sugar Refining Company, for an injunction against 
the corporation comprising the Sugar Trust, restrain- 
ing them from disposing of their assets, or trans- 
ferring their property, or declaring adividend. This 
denial is based upon the fact that an appeal is still 
pending in the already famous case of the People 
against the North River Company. It will be re- 
membered that one appeal was decided adversely 
‘to the Trust last month ; but on the more impor- 
tant question which practically involves the exist- 
ence of the Trust, no decision has yet been handed 
down. No doubt the receiver regarded it as his duty 


‘| known in Wall Street as “ a blind pool.” 


to apply for a permanent injunction against the pay- 
ment of dividends to the holders of Sugar Trust cer- 
tificates, but such applications are apt to have a 
speculative appearance, and it is not easy to set a 
limit. If dividends are restrained in one case they 
may easily be in another; thus it will be seen 
that an injunction is only a temporary expedi- 
ent, and it is so regarded by the receiver, who 
claimed that the sugar companies were putting 
property into other hands. More radical measures 
are necessary, which shall reach the very root of 
the matter—the Trust idea of the irresponsible and 
unrestrained exercise of corporate powers. How- 
ever the appeal from Judge Barrett’s admirable 
decision is decided, the North River case will serve 
as a precedent in all manner of suits which will be 
brought against Trusts. In any case, however, ad- 
ditional legislation will probably be needed, and it 
will be profitable to watch the course of anti-Trust 
legislation, with the usual developments of ignorant 
intolerance, “influence,” passion, and lobbying, at 


the National and State capitals. 


* * 
* 


At Pittsburg last week there was another large 
purchase of American breweries by the English 
syndicate which has seemed intent upon buying up 
the entire industry. With reference to this syndi- 


' cate “ Bradstreet’s ” has published a comprehensive 


article, based largely upon editorials which have ap- 
peared in the London “ Economist ” and “ Statist.” 
For a while the purchases were by isolated Eng- 


lish capitalists, and only recently was there formed 


a general organization under the title of “The 
American Breweries and General Securities Trust 
(Limited).” This “trust” is really an investment 
company whose methods correspond to what is 
The in- 
vestors place their money at the disposal of the 
directors, to be invested in such manner as the latter 
deem proper. If not exactly a trust on the part of 
the managers, it certainly is on the part of the 
stockholders. That investors should be willing 


to put their capital so completely beyond their own | 


control or even remote supervision certainly indi- 
eates a faith in their fellow-man. This form of 
enterprise is, however, quite popular in Great 
Britain. The London “Statist” condemns the 
new company, calling attention to the fact that a 
similar older undertaking was found, upon investi- 
gation, to have actually invested only about half of 
the £80,000 of capital which was paid into it. 
The superstitious belief in the dividend capacities 
of “trusts” seems almost to correspond to that in 
stock companies at the time of the South Sea Bub- 
ble, when innumerable investors were found foolish 
enough to take stock in a new company, whose 
purpose even they did not know, but which was to 
be revealed when the stock was all taken. If 
American breweries should come to be owned by 
English capitalists, it will be interesting to observe 
how much this foreign ownership would intensify 
the popular support of legislation against the brew- 
ing interests. It is to-day a still more interesting 
query to what extent the moral opprobrium which 
attaches to the brewing business makes those who 
invest in it demand larger dividends by way of 
compensation. 

It is comparatively rare that any one has 
anything fresh to offer on the subject of charity, 
and for this reason the contribution made to the 
“ Epoch” by Mr. Charles E. Kellogg, the Secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization Society of this 
city, becomes somewhat notable. As we would 
expect, he insists that the prime requisite in all true 
charity is that it shall be to the honor of him who 


receives as well as him who gives, and that, there- 
fore, the relief of physical want is of far less value 
than the furnishing the poor with the facilities of 
self-culture. Mr. Kellogg enforces his objection to 
almsgiving, not based upon merit, by bringing out 
the fact that it not only undermines the self-respect 
of the recipient, but it deprives him of /the sym- 
pathy and help of those in his own station of 
life. He says that the aggregate of ‘assistance 
that poor people render one another is many times 
greater than the assistance which comes from 
wealthier outside sources, and the moment the 
neighbors of a poor family find out that it is sup- 
ported by wealthy strangers, that moment they stop 
their assistance. As outside charity is apt to be spas- 
modic, it often happens that the family is left worse 
off, materially as well as morally, than if it had 
received nothing. Edward Bellamy’s code in 
regard to what service one man has a right to 
accept from another has its counterpart in this 
matter of charity. The dictum, “ Accept no service 
which you are not willing to return in kind,’ be- 
comes, in matters of charity, “ Grant no aid which 
you would not be willing to accept.” Mr. Kellogg’s 
observations about the charity from the rich drying 
up the source of sympathy among the poor them- 
selves are confirmed, he says, by those of Dr. 
Chalmers, of Glasgow. The moral of all this, how- 
ever, is, not less charity because some charity is 
hurtful, but greater care to conform to a principle 
which may be formulated thus: Charity is always 
good when it enables the poor to earn or to deserve 
more than they receive, it is always bad when it 
enables them to receive more than they earn ; always 
good when it increases self-respect, always bad when 
it lessens it. Free education, free libraries, free art 
galleries, free drainage, free water, free baths, free 
parks, free sunlight, air free from odor and streets 
free from dust, free hospitals, free medical attend- 
ance upon the sick, free churches—all of these 
ennoble the life of the poor. 


* * 
* 


While the effort is being made to secure more 
sanitary homes for the poor—a work, by the way, 
which must be brought about by the co-operation 
of workingwomen, just as the similar reform in 
the factories has been brought about by the co- 
operation of the workingmen—it is cheering to 
read an account of how much has been accom- 
plished in the last twenty years. In the current 
number of “ Harper’s Weekly” is an article by 
David A. Curtis upon “The Summer Corps” of 
physicians in this city whose duty it is, during the 
hot summer months, to make a systematic canvass 
of what are known as the tenement districts, visit- 
ing as nearly as possible every family and inquiring 
for and treating all children who are ill. In 
this corps there are about forty physicians, who 
are paid a small salary by the Board of Health. 
When the Summer Corps was new, writes Mr. Cur- 
tis, he often saw doors slammed in the faces of 
physicians and heard violent threats from the ten- 
ants who ordered intruders from their premises. 
Now the spirit is so changed that the less impor- 
tant work of the corps is the giving of medicines, 
and its more important work is the giving of coun- 
sel to the mothers as to how the homes and the 
children can be taken care of to prevent sickness. 
Still more striking, says Mr. Curtis, is the difference 
in the way the poor live to-day and that in which 
they lived twenty years ago. 


‘* None of the little party,’’ he writes, ‘‘who were with a 
visitor from the Howard Mission will forget one scene they 
witnessed in a Water Street cellar. The Board of Health 
had not then interdicted the use of rooms underground for 
dwellings, and in this room the tiue-water rose twice in 
twenty-four hours, till it put out the fire in a broken stove. 
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Yet it was the home of a widow who sat on a table sewing 
on the *slop work’ by which she earned her living, while 
her baby, wrapped in a bundle,was hung on a nail in the wall 
to keep it out of the water.”’ 


The fact that the interference of the city authori- 
ties has completely put an end to scenes like this 
is abundant justification of the policy of interfer- 
ence. The opponents of tenement-house reform 
urge that improved dwellings will make the life of 
the poor in the city so attractive as to result in the 
greater overcrowding of the cities, yet the compul- 
sory introduction of these sanitary improvements 
has, perhaps, necessitated heavier rent bills and 
forced workingmen to spend a larger percentage of 
their income upon the things which are needed for 
decent and wholesome family life. The enforce- 
ment of the higher obligations which rest upon 
every man does not attract a hurtful immigration ; 
on the contrary, the standard of living and the 


whole condition of the poor are elevated. 


* 
* 


The New York “ Tribune” makes a characteristic 
reply to our paragraphs maintaining that in much 
the same way that 60,000 families in England own 
half of her $43,000,000,000 of wealth, it is likely 
that 100,000 families in this country own half 
of our $43,000,000,000. We stated distinctly, 
it will be remembered, that ‘“ the ownership of farm 
land ” (which constitutes but one-fourth of our na- 
tional wealth) “is well distributed,” and devoted 
half a column to statistics relating to the owner- 
ship of railroads, public securities, and city real 
estate. The “Tribune” begins its reply as fol- 
lows : 


‘‘TIs it true that more than three-fifths of the wealth 
Americans save is owned by 100,000 persons, as Mr. Shear- 
man asserted? “The ‘Tribune’ has submitted some facts 
to show that it was not. The Christian Union, not submitting 
a sing/e fact, thinks the evidence * meaningless,’ because, 
though the number of farmers is large, a few persons may own 
the greater part of the acreage.”’ 


It then enters into a long discussion of the well- 
distributed ownership of farm lands, and trium- 
phantly dislodges us from a position which no sane 
man ever dreamed of taking. A brilliant news- 
paper victory is thus secured. 
* 
* 

Two more sealing vessels have been captured in 
the Behring Sea, one of them having more than a 
thousand skins on board. The Canadian press 
still continues to be almost belligerent in its attitude, 
but that of the English press is singularly concilia- 
tory. A dispatch from Ottawa states that the 
Canadian administration has received dispatches 
from the Imperial Government to the effect that 
the latter declines to allow any of its Pacific 
squadron to afford protection to Canadian sealers 
in the Behring Sea, and merely wishes that the 
Dominion Government shall prepare a schedule of 
the damages claimed by owners of the seized ves- 
sels in order that indemnity may be secured. All 
this indicates that Great Britain is perfectly ready, 
by international agreement, to protect the seal fish- 
eries. It takes a broad view that this industry, 
in adding to the wealth of the United States, also 
adds to the wealth of the world, and is therefore 
entitled to whatever security international agree- 
ment can confer upon it. In November, 1887, 
Lord Salisbury, in a conference with Minister 
Phelps, expressed his readiness to “join the 
United States Government in any preventive 
measures it may be thought best to adopt.”” There 
are no signs that Great Britain will recede from 
this position. 

* * 

The war in Hayti is at anend. Légitime has 
left the island ; Hyppolite’s forces have entered the 
capital, Port-au-Prince; and the soldiers on both 
sides will forthwith drop their arms and go to 
work picking the coffee crop. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that the necessity to the island’s prosperity of 
saving this year’s coffee crop has had the strongest 
influence in causing hostilities to cease. The war 


has lasted a year, has cost about $10,000,000, and 


has been marked by many skirmishes, hardly de- 
serving the name of battles. The total loss of life 
is estimated at 400. The most interesting event, 
to us, was the seizure by Légitime of the steamer 
“ Haytien Republic” on the charge of violating a 
“ paper” blockade of the northern Haytian ports. 
Briefly stated, the cause of the war was jealousy 
between the northern and southern parts of Hayti 
for the possession of the Presidency. After the 
abdication of Salomon, which seems to have been 
hailed with joy by almost every one, an election 
took place in which the candidates were General 
Thélémaque (of the north) and General Légitime. 
On the night of the election the former was 
killed in a riot, and his soldiers driven out of 
town by his rival’s adherents. The whole north- 
ern part of Hayti at once rose in arms, with 
Hyppolite as their leader, and though Légitime, 
who went through the form of being elected and 
inaugurated, held the capital, and at first possessed 
almost all the arms and ships in the country, he 
has been gradually driven into a corner, and his 
own adherents have fallen away as the financial 
desirableness of peace became more and more 
apparent. Hayti is one of the most fertile and 
productive spots on the globe, and it needs only a 
stable government and a more general diffusion of 
education and intelligence to become prosperous to 
a high degree. of 

In no criminal case in England since the Tich- 
borne trial has there been such popular excitement 
and taking of sides as in that of the Maybrick mur- 
der. We do not care to analyze the evidence, but it is 
clear that either the unhappy woman was altogether 
innocent of the crime imputed or was guilty of a 
most atrocious and deliberate murder. The com- 
muting of her punishment from hanging to im- 
prisonment for life cannot be an act of strict justice 
in either case, and is a mere admission on the part 
of the Home Secretary that the law is not infallible, 
that public opinion is strong, that there is a possi- 
bility that certain evidence was not given sufficient 
weight—in short, that the case is one in which lenity 
may properly displace the severity of legal logic. 
The most interesting outcome of the public agitation 
is the movement in favor of an English Court of Ap- 
peals in criminal cases. At present the Home Sec- 
retary, representing the Queen, fills the place occu- 
pied in our criminal law by the Governor or Legis- 
lature in exercising the pardoning or commuting 


power, while there is no such thing as the granting | 


of a new trial on account of newly discovered 
evidence. For many reasons this is unsatisfac- 
tory, and it is quite possible that out of this case 
may grow a decided reform in the English crim- 
inal procedure. It has been said, also, that the 
charge of Justice Stephen could never have 
been given by an American judge. Here the 
difference between English methods and ours is 
one of custom, not of principle. Chief-Justice 
Cockburn in the Tichborne case, Justice Han- 
nen in the Parnell hearing, and now Justice 
Stephen, have all been accused of “leaning.” Yet 
no well-informed man doubts that they all were 
honest and impartial in intention. The truth is 
that the tradition of English courts allows the 
judges more freedom than ours choose to exercise 
in conveying to the jury their own impressions 
about the strength and relative importance of 
testimony. Whether this is a fault or an advan- 
tage depends on the point of view one takes. 
* * | 

How to exterminate injurious or dangerous ani- 
mals is a problem giving serious trouble to more 
than one country in the far East. While Australia 
is occupied in devising means to do away with the 
rabbit pest, India has to deal with the more terrible 
matter of the destruction of human life by wild 
beasts. In the year 1887 no less than 19,740 
human lives were lost in India from snake-bites 
only, while 2,618 persons and 61,021 domestic 


animals were killed by tigers, leopards, wolves, 
bears, hyenas, elephants, boars, crocodiles, and 
jackals. These startling figures, which we take 
from an article on the subject by Sir Joseph 
Fayrer in the current “ Nineteenth Century,” are 
made the more significant by the added statement 
that the preventive measures taken have been 
quite unequal to decrease the number of deaths. 
Those from snake-bites are actually on the increase, 
the number of such deaths in 1887 exceeding those 
in 1880 by about 600. It is even intimated that 
the high rewards paid for killing dangerous animals 
have led the natives to be careful not to destroy the 
mother beasts. It is certain that superstition pre- 
vents many Hindus from aiding to kill tigers. 
But the strangest expression of sympathy with the 
“man-eaters ” was that lately made by some Eng- 
lish sportsmen in India. It was a protest against 
the killing of a mother tiger and her cubs as “ un- 
sportsmanlike ;” and the writers in all seriousness 
declared that the fact that the tiger was a notori- 
ous “ man-eater” had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion! 


* * 


Our readers may perhaps have noticed in some of | 


the daily papers some account of a lecture by the Rev. 
Washington Gladden at Chautauqua, in which he 
gave some account of an experiment in Home Mis- 
sionary work in his own parish. He gives in a 
condensed form to the readers of The Christian 
Union this week a report of this work. We com- 
mend it to their thoughtful consideration and their 
hopeful imitation. A practical work like this, with 
its actual results, is far more significant than any 
theories, although it is in confirmation of views and 
opinions with which our readers are familiar. The 
truth is, as we have often had occasion to say, the 
much-discussed question, How to reach the masses 
with the Gospel, finds its simplest answer in the 
proposition that we can always reach them when, 
instead of talking about it, we go to work at it, 
and substitute, for discussion on the platform, work 
in the streets. This very simple truth is one which 
Mr. Gladden’s interesting article illustrates and 
confirms. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 
E Nees best gift a father can bestow upon his 


children is the gift of a good education. Money © 


given may be lost; and character may be lost with 
it. Such double wreck is not uncommon. Money 
given to an uneducated or ill-educated child is 
almost sure to be lost ; for the fool and his money 
are soon parted. But a good education is inalien- 
able. No one can rob the possessor of his inheritance, 
and he cannot give it away. There are holes in 
the pocket, and wealth slips out ; but wealth of brain 
is safely invested. Moreover, it brings, if not the 
other wealth, what is better—a competence, and a 
capacity to enjoy it. Ignorance may buy books, 
but cannot read them ; music, but cannot enjoy it; 
pictures, but cannot appreciate them. The wise 
poor man gets more out of life than the rich fool. 
Finally, on the lowest ground a good education is a 
noble bequest. For there is always an opportunity 


for brains in America, and America always pays a 


fair price for brains. Competence in brain is sure 
of competence in pocket. Wise men are rarely 
rich, but they are rarely poor, and never paupers. 
The well educated do not gravitate to the alms- 
house or the penitentiary. 

The best provision a father can make for him- 
self or his wife in old age is a good education given 
tohis children. He who has three or four children 
well equipped in mind, strong in will, rich in love, 
has the best annuity and the best life insurance. 


-The father who has sown bountifully will reap 


bountifully. Give, and it shall be given unto you; 
good measure, pressed down and shaken together 
and running over, shall your children give into your 
bosom. The father in his maturity is the natural 
support of the child in his youth ; the child-in his 
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maturity is the natural support of the father in his 
old age. The man whose savings bank is in his own 
children is the thriftiest of men. Tuition bills 
pay better interest on the capital invested than 
any other investment. 

The parent is not his child’s best teacher. Few 
parents have the time, the knowledge, the skill. 


Division of labor is the law of the century ; it is the 


condition of progress. Tolstoi writes novels well, but 
he cobbles shoes badly. We employ a gardener for 
our flowers, a groom for our horses; why not a 
teacher for our children? He whois Jack at all 
trades is master of none; and the well-educated 
child is educated by a master, not bya Jack. Even 
the professional teacher does well to intrust his 
children to some other teacher, as a professional 
physician his children, when sick, to another physi- 
cian. The father and mother ought to know what 
their children are studying; ought to share their in- 
tellectual life with them ; but ought not to attempt 
to furnish it. Your child will get education from 
you unconsciously ; send him to some one else for 
his purposeful studies. John Stuart Mill would 
have been a broader man if he had been educated 
away from home. Home is not a good place for 
study ; interruptions come too easily. Even the 
minister and the writer find it difficult to study 
systematically at home. It is too much to expect 
systematic study of a child. 

Boarding-school or day-school? A categorical 
reply is impossible. It depends—on the child, the 
home, the school. The best boarding-school is 
better than the best day-school; a poor boarding- 
school is worse than a poor day-school. In the 
boarding-school the influence is more continuous, 
more persistent, more effective; if it is good it 
is better, if bad it is worse. All homes are not 
ideal homes; and even from very good homes it 
may be well for a boy to be separated for a while. 
Many a child first learns to love his home when he 
is away from home. The mother misses her child, 
sadly misses him; but that is not to weigh in the 
balance. The mother’s enjoyment counts for nothing 
against the child’s welfare. Speaking generically, 
it is wise for every boy to spend at least two 
or three years away from home in a boarding- 
school before he enters on life, whether in college or 
in business. Are there not dangers in boarding- 
school? Thereare. That is one of the advantages. 
For our boys must learn to meet dangers, and it is 
better to meet them at first, under guidance and 
supervision, than to be kept from them in youth 
and to be surprised by them in early manhood. 

Three other things remain to be said, with em- 
phasis, but without elaboration. 

The best school is the cheapest school ; we can- 
not afford to stint in providing for our children’s 
education. 

The school that builds the best character is the 
school that gives the best education. For educa- 
tion is character-building. | 

No school gives a good education unless it is per- 
vaded by a spirit of deep, earnest, and practical 
religion. 

This is the season when parents are selecting the 
school for their children. We hope that these sug- 
gestions—the product both of observation and expe- 
rience—may serve such parents a useful purpose 
in their selection. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Can you give meany information as to “* drawing the line ’’? 
My perplexity is this. I have an interest in some empty bar- 
rels. It was proposed that we sell them. I said that my 
part should not be sold to any one who would use them for 
cider for drinking purposes, or anything of that sort ; that 
I would have them broken up and used for kindling wood 
first. I took this view of it because I want to do anything 
in my power to help the spread of temperance principles, and 
in view of the greatness of the evil of intemperance, it seems 
to me right that people should abstain from doing anything 
for their own pecuniary profit that will encourage or benefit 
the liquor traffic. If it is wrong to rent buildings to be used 


for such purposes, is not the principle the same in selling bar- 
rels to be used to hold intoxicants? I said I did not sup- 
pose I should decrease the liquor traffic any by refusing to 
sell my barrel when I knew that it was to be used for such a 
purpose, for barrels could be procured at any time, but it 
seemed to me by not selling I should at least free myself 
of the responsibility of encouraging the traffic to that extent. 
The argument was advanced that if I wanted to help put 
down the traffic, the thing for me to do was to sell my share 
of the barrels for as much money as it would bring, and give 
the money to be used in work against the liquor interest ; that 
by breaking up my barrels I would simply destroy so much 
wealth which represented a certain amount of labor and capi- 
tal, and would not injure the liquor traffic any ; all the barrels 
needed could be procured whether I sold mine or not. Iwas 
then asked if I should think it right to own stock in a rail- 
road which carried liquor in its freight business—if I would 
not be encouraging the evil for my own profit by receiving 
dividends from the stock in that case. Then it was said: 
You are employed by an electric light company; they put 
plants into breweries: are you not encouraging, indirectly, 
the traffic by working for such a company? AmI? When 
can one be sure he is not encouraging something wrong, what- 
ever he does, if the last two mentioned cases are fairly put ? 
And yet is not th? principle the same as when one directly 
encourages wrong ? 

Another perplexity. Do you think it is what Christ would 
approve for clerks to sell goods which are not what they ap- 
pear to be, which have some defect that would prevent the 
sale if it were brought to the attention of the customer; for 
people to write letters from dictation, or copying from rough 
drafts, in which things are misrepresented or so expressed as 
to create a false impression of the facts ; to work for compa- 
nies where adulterations, deceptions, and frauds are prac- 
ticed as a part of the business? How far should a person 
employed by others be a machine, and to what extent does he 


become responsible for the acts of others by which he bene- 


fits ? 
iy is impossible to give a categorical reply to 
these questions ; or even to lay down a principle 
which, applied, will furnish an answer to them. 
Life cannot be guided by rules, nor lived within 
lines. Casuistry has never proved a profitable sci- 
ence. Confucius undertook to settle such questions 
by rule; so did the Jewi8h doctors, whose rules, 
reduced to writing, constitute the Talmud ; so did 
the Jesuit fathers, whose casuistry is the lament 
of moralists and the jest of humorists. 

In general, however, it may be said that we are 
responsible for the direct and necessary conse- 
quences of our actions, and are not responsible for 
the indirect and remote consequences. But it is not 
easy to determine what are the direct and what the 
indirect consequences ; nor always possible to apply 
the rule even when we have interpreted it. The 
best way to interpret is to apply. 

The farmer who sells his grain to the distiller 
becomes a partner in the distillery business. If he 
thinks the distillery business immoral, he is guilty 
of immorality. But the farmer is not estopped 
from selling his grain in the open market because 
it may, or even probably will, go in part, or even in 
whole, to the distiller. He can perhaps determine 
the probable use to which his first purchaser will 
put it, and determine whether he will sell it for that 
use; but he cannot control it after it has left his 
hands. The man who makes beer casks and sells 
them to the brewer is engaged in a phase of the 
brewing business ; but the lumbermen in the for- 
ests of Maine cannot determine to what uses the 
timber will go when he starts it for thesaw-mill. If 
the business in.which a man is engaged is a legiti- 
mate business, if the articles he produces, put to 
their ordinary uses, add to the well-being of the 
community, he is not responsible for the ill uses to 
which individuals put such articles, unless he is 
directly and consciously a contributor to such ill 
use. If A sells a pistol to B, knowing, or having 
reason to believe, that B intends to commit a mur- 
der with it, A is accessory to the murder. But he 
is not so accessory if he sells it in the legitimate 
course of business, and without reason to suspect 


that the pistol is to be wrongfully used. If beer is 


a healthful beverage—the reader will please ob- 
serve the 1r—the brewer is not responsible for the 
inebriation of the man who drinks to excess; 
though the barkeeper is, if he has reason to think 
that his customer is drinking to excess. The re- 
sponsibility for the inebriation belongs on the ine- 
briate. Every soul shall bear its own burden. 


Similarly, a subordinate is not responsible for 
what he regards as the wrongful acts of his em- 
ployer. He has no right to engage in a business 
which is wrongful—as in the liquor-selling busi- 
ness, for example, as a bartender—and satisfy his 
conscience on the ground that he is acting under 
orders, or that, if he did not do it, some one else 
would. Nor has he a right,in a legitimate busi- 
ness, to act in an illegitimate manner, under orders 
—as to sell short weights or measures, or to misrep- 
resent goods. But if the general business is legiti- 
mate, and if he is not asked to do an immoral 
act in the conduct of it, he is not responsible for the 
consequences of particular acts which are not ac- 
cording to his conscience. We could not issue a 
number of The Christian Union if each typesetter 
were to sit in judgment on our editorials, and refuse 
to set up any article which he thought not in accord- 
ance with the truth. In fact, at one time the 
foreman of our composing-room was a Romanist, 
and, it may be assumed, thought our religious 
articles were oftener erroneous than right, by omis- 
sion if not by commission. To apply this princi- 
ple to one of our correspondent’s questions: No one 
should act as secretary or shorthand writer for a 
man whose habitual course is one of falsehood or 
dishonesty ; but, on the other hand, neither is he 
to sit in moral judgment on each letter dictated, 
and refuse to write a particular letter because, in 
his judgment, it does not come up to the Christian 
standard of truth and honesty. 

We advise our correspondent, and all who are 
troubled by like questions, to engage in a business 
whose general benefit to the community they do 
not question, and under an employer whose general 
probity and integrity is unquestionable, and then 


walk in freedom, not entangling themselves in’ 


the dangerous and difficult process of “drawing 
lines.” 


WASTE BY DIFFUSION. . 


N this country men and women of energy and 
capacity are in constant danger of dissipating 
their strength by expending it in too many diree- 
tions. Any kind of executive ability is certain to 
be overworked among us unless it is resolutely pro- 
tected by an intelligent purpose. In every small 
community the man or woman who has the power 
of doing things is likely to be loaded with the work 
of the community in every department unless he or 
she strenuously resists. Church work, charitable 
work, the interests of the village school and the vil- 
lage library and the village government, seem to 
gravitate into the hands of the man of executive 
capacity, and unless he recognizes the limits of his 
power he is certain to transcend them. In the 
cities the man of capacity finds himself in constant 
demand on boards of direction, in churches, soci- 
eties, clubs, and organizations of every description. 
The woman of energy is sought for on every hand, 
and may devote her entire time to committee meet- 
ings if she is willing to make that disposition of 
it. In the larger field of any kind of public 
life the man of prominence is solicited from all 
quarters; he is invited to numberless conventions 
and assemblies; he is urged to speak on all sorts 
of topics, to lend his name to all sorts of enter- 
prises. 

All this indicates the tireless activity of our 
people, and that latent idealism which foreigners 
do not always recognize, but which is constantly 
manifested in the determination to make things 
better. It is all very good so far as the public in- 
terest is concerned, but it imposes a terrible strain 
on individuals, and is constantly destroying the 
power of the highest achievement by a diffusion of 
energy which ought to be concentrated. Ameri- 
eans who are thorough acquire this quality in spite 
of temperament and the atmosphere in which they 
live. Our inborn tendency and the impulse we 
receive from the life about us constantly tempt us 
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to do many things, and to endeavor to reach results 
in too short a period of time. A lack of quiet 
growth and of unbending adherence to a single line 
of work tells against the thoroughness and solidity 
of our work in literature, art, education, and the 
higher politics, more than anything else. We are 
not only in too great haste, but we are deter- 
mined to do too many things. We overwork 
ourselves and we dissipate our strength at the 
same time. 

Every one ought to have some interest in public 
matters, ought to give a certain amount of time 
and strength to the general interests of the com- 
munity in which he lives; but the highest obliga- 
tion which a man owes to himself, to his family, 
and to his country is to secure the most thorough 
development and unfolding of whatever character 
and power he possesses. This can only be done 
by concentrating his energy and work along the 
line of effort which nature marks out for him. If 
a man is to paint pictures, let that be the supreme 
interest of his life, and, while he holds himself in 
ready sympathy with his fellows and identifies him- 
self with all good causes, let him see to it that his 
art does not suffer by reason of his membership of 
innumerable committees. He may do well for his 
country by serving on the school board or hospital 
board, but he will do better if he make himself an 
artist of the first rank. ‘There are thousands of 
women in America whose energies and strength 
are like water spilled on the ground because they 
are given in so many directions. It is simply im- 
possible to accomplish thoroughly a great many 
things. What must be done to secure really good 
results is to elect the special direction in which one 
will serve one’s community, and then hold to that. 
‘If one has time for charitable work—and every one 
ought to have some time for such a purpose—one 
ought to decide where one can work the most 
efficiently, and then put all one’s strength on the 
objective point. Capable men and women are 
sacrificed in every community by having too many 
different kinds of work thrust upon them, and 
sacrifice themselves by submitting to an unreason- 
able demand. Except in great crises no commu- 
nity has the right to demand an entire sacrifice of 
self from any of its members; but this is what a 
great many communities practically ask when they 
lay upon the shoulders of men and women, already 
heavily loaded, burdens too heavy to be borne. 
Remember that your first duty is to make the most 
of yourself. Everything that diverts strength and 
dissipates energy reduces your power to attain your 
own highest good. See clearly what that good is, 
and pursue it with a resolute concentration which 
will not be impeded, delayed, or dissipated by the 
temptation to do too many things. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator is writing in the saloon of an ocean 
steamer, at an angle of about forty-five degrees ; a brisk 
southwester is blowing clouds of spray over the decks ; 
the ship is rushing into a mist under full sail and on 
her beam ends. Not long ago the topgallant broke 
loose from the mainsail and flung itself like a great 
sheet over the port side, flapping with a noise like 
thunder. The passengers are confined to a small 
space on the starboard side of the promenade deck, 
alternately dodging the drenching that at intervals 
rushes down on them from above and resisting the tend- 
ency to slide down into the scuppers. Under these 
circumstances the Spectator holds himself to be an 
unbiased witness when he gives his testimony in favor 
of a sea voyage as the best of all vacations. This is 
not a new conviction, but it is re-enforced by present 
experience. The peculiar quality of going to sea for 
rest lies in the complete and radical change which it 
effects in one’s habits. The tyranny of the sea is abso- 
lute ; it makes no concessions to the landsman’s pet 
theories and occupations. So long as he is within the 
jurisdiction of the sea there is no possible escape for 
him. He cannot work if he wanted; his brein refuses 
its accustomed service. The postman is a myth of a 


remote past, the morning newspaper a reminiscence of 
some earlier and lower stage of being. 


* * 


The unhappy man who carries his work with him 
wakes up at sea to find it gone. Whether he will or 
no, there is a spell upon him which is irresistible. A 
new world enfolds him with sights and sounds which 
appeal to him with insistence. The Spectator, in the 
discharge of his permanent function of seeing things, 
has always striven to keep his eyes open so as to receive 
perennially fresh impressions from his surroundings. He 
has forgotten for the time being that there is any solid 
ground ; he has reposed in the glory of a moving world 
of sea and sky—a world never at rest, never monoto- 
nous, forever changing form and color. In the longest 
sea voyage no two days are ever alike ; in the calmest 
day there is always a subtle transformation going on. 
Clouds gather and disperse, the water passes from 
green to blue and from blue to black through an end- 
less series of gradations. The glorious morning, with 
blue skies and bluer seas, is followed by the overcast 


noon with stretches of gray ocean; and this in turn | 


gives place to the freshened afternoon, with mists 
gathered into great white masses, the sea touched with 
splendid color, and at sunset rivaling the sky itself in 
the delicacy and variety of its tints. 


* * 


Is there any place in the world so provocative of 
dreams as the bow of a ship in motion? The Specta- 
tor, who believes in a certain kind of revery as a con- 
tinual enrichment of the life of the imagination, has 
tried many surroundings, and found none so inspiring 
as the solitude of the bow. The round world of sea 
stretches unbroken to the horizon, and the heavens 
close over it like a vast, impalpable dome suffused 
with color. The masts rise and fall against the sky in 
a kind of silent rhythm ; sea and sky carry on that in- 
visible commerce which forms the clouds and spreads 
the mists like a curtain. “If one is a keen-eyed specta- 
tor, he sometimes anticipates the lookout in the dis- 
covery of a faint and distant sail on the horizon, which 
slowly climbs the round world until it defines itself as 
a vessel under sail, or a steamer plowing her way 
through that trackless waste. One day a school of 
young whales disport themselves at a distance ; another 
day the porpoises keep up long-continued play about 
the prow. Flying-fish dart out of the sea and skim 
the waves, as delicate in color as birds. Sea gulls and 
Mother Carey’s chickens hover about the ship. The 
nautilus spreads its purple or blue-fringed sail, bound 
on some unknown voyage, a strangely fragile and 
beautiful sailor on these vast wastes. Above all, there 
is the brooding solitude of the round, unbroken 
ocean, touched only by the impalpable horizon lines, 
and laying the imagination under a perpetual spell by 
suggestions of its illimitable expanse, its undiscovered 
mysteries, the continents that lie hidden beyond the 
circle of vision, the great fleets bound one knows not 
where from all the harbors of the world. 


* 


The Spectator has sometimes wondered if the few 
days of common life on shipboard may not be suggest- 
ive of that better day of which the social reformers 
—and what thoughtful person is not a social reformer ? 
—are dreaming. Here are people from all parts of 
the country, and of every social grade ; they represent 
the greatest possible differences of training, education, 
habits, political and religious creeds. They are thrown 
together for a week or more within very narrow limits, 
and while it is true that they do not all become inti- 
mate, it is also true that they are informally com- 
panionable. Everybody knows everybody, and the 
common attitude is one of genuine friendliness. Count- 
less small courtesies are exchanged, and one feels 
that he is a member of a community in which all his 


companions have a share. The Spectator failed to dis- | 


cover that the refined and elegant suffered any deteri- 
oration by their association on a friendly footing with 
those whose bearing and manners indicated lack of 
early social training. The voyage of life is an old and 
very trite figure, venerable by reason of age and wear, 
but there is a great deal of truth in it for all that, as 
there often is a great deal of substance in threadbare 
garments. The Spectator has wondered if on the 
longer voyage the passengers would suffer from a 
little more mutual helpfulness and friendliness. In 
these days when the people in the steerage are begin- 
ning to make trouble, and a good many cabin passen- 
gers are predicting their appearance on the promenade 


belongs to the State of Pennsylvania. 
the people who happen to live within the boundaries of 
that State have any better right to a monopoly of the 
earth and its products than the Standard Company ? 


it belongs to all of his children. 


MINNEAPOLIs, Minn. 


deck, would it not be the part of wisdom to cultivate 
the community feeling a little ? 


“A PRACTICAL QUESTION.” 
[Our editorial entitled “ A Practical Question” — 


(issue of August 15) has called out many answers, 


some of which we give in full or in part below. 
As will be seen, they represent the most divergent 
views. Next week we shall print one or two more 
letters, which we now reserve on account of their 
length, and shall comment editorially on the an- 
svers.—Eps. C. U. 


AGAINST STATE OWNERSHIP. 


_ The Christian Union of August 15 inquires, “ Does 
the crude oil in the ground belong to the Standard Oil 
Company or to the people of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania ?” 

Not to the State. It has sold the land, with the oil 
contained, to the Standard Oil Company, or to parties 
to whose rights the company has succeeded. hat- 


ever other defects exist in the company’s title, it holds 


a “ quitclaim,” and which in justice the State must re- 


spect. 


And grant that the rights of the people to the soil are 


inalienable, and that all sales and transfers—though 


made in good faith—are invalid; the State is stil] 
without a title. If the land belongs to “the people,” 
it belongs to them all—New Yorkers and Mexicans, 


Turks and Chinese—as much as to Pennsylvanians. 


How can the “ crude oil in the ground” come to “ be- 


long ” to that fragment of the race, “the people of the 


State of Pennsylvania,” any more than to that smaller 
fragment, the people of the Standard Oil Company ? 


As compared with “the many,” or “ God’s children,” a 


State is a “ private corporation,” or “ the few.” 
NorMAN Fox. 
Morristown, N. J. 


IT BELONGS TO THE WORLD. 


If the State of Pennsylvania should by taxation ap- 
propriate from the Standard Oil Company all the value 
of the crude oil beyond a fair return for the labor of 


getting it from the well to the lamp, it would, of 


course, be a just proceeding only in case the oil really 
But why should 


By the supposition, the crude oil does not belong to 


the Standard Oil Company because that company did 
not make it. 


Did the State of Pennsylvania make it ? 
By the supposition, God made the oil, and therefore 
Are God’s children 
limited to resident Pennsylvanians ? 

On the contrary, if the theory of Mr. George is 


sound, does not the oil belong to “the people ” of the 
whole world—to the Caffre and the Frenchman as much 
as to the Pennsylvanian ? 


And if the State of Pennsylvania reclaims from the 


‘Standard Oil Company the rightful property of ‘God’s 
children,” is not the State merely a trustee in the 


matter, fairly bound to distribute the proceeds of the 


tax, less the cost of collection, among the people of the 


world ? 

By Mr. George’s theory the mere fact of possession, 
no matter how acquired, gives no title to the owner- 
ship of natural agents. These agents belongs to All, 
not to Some. Wherein, then, does this fraction of the 


All known as Pennsylvania have a better title than this 
other fraction known as the Standard Oil Company ? 


The former is a bigger fraction, true. But compared 


with the All it is a very small fraction. 


Harry Pratt Jupson. 


IT WOULD BE CONFISCATION. 


In last week’s issue of The Christian Union, in 
the editorial entitled “‘ A Practical Question,” you ask, 
Does the crude oil in the ground belong to the people 


of the State of Pennsylvania ? and also, in speaking of 
‘Henry George’s plan for restoring it to the people, you 
ask, Is this just? is this practicable? It will at once 


be seen that a reply to the first of these questions is 
also a reply to the question, Is private property in land 
right? For if it is wrong to make coal oil, when in a 
state of nature, private property, the same must be true 
of coal or iron, and the same reasoning that denies the 
right of private ownership in these substances will 


_apply to everything else when in a like state. 


If it be admitted that one person has just as much 
right as another to the things provided by the Creator 
for the use of mankind—and I believe it must be—then 
any law that allows an individual or a company of 
individuals to use those things for his or their benefit, 


tothe exclusion of every one else, must be wrong. 


The present owners of land have in a great majority 


of cases paid for it with the savings of many years of 
toil, and to now deprive them of it without any com- 


pensation would be an act of cruel robbery that must 


not be perpetrated unless it can be shown beyond a 
doubt that the private ownership of land is a much 


greater evil than the confiscation of it would be, and 
that there is no practicable way by which the present 
owners could be paid a fair sum for the damage they 
would sustain by so doing. Mr. George’s plan for tax- 
ing land values would be equivalen* to confiscation with- 
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out compensation, and therefore is unjust. The diffi- 

culty of estimating the original value of the land apart 

from the improvements would be so great that the 

practicability of the scheme may be fairly questioned, 

and in my opinion it can only be ascertained by an 

actual test. Horace M. STEVENS. 
Morra, Franklin County, N. Y. 


IT IS JUST. 


According to “St. George,” the producer should 
have the product of his own labor, physical or mental, 
be the labor performed by an individual, a community, 
or a corporation. That earned by common labor should 
go to a common purse. Public appropriation of the 
product of private industry is robbery. The plea that 
the calf was sold too cheap to the man who sold the 
yearling to the one now owning the cow, is a poor ex- 
cuse for taking the cow by force. T. M. BLAKSLEE. 

Drs MornEs COLLEGE. 


IT BELONGS TO ALL. 


The surplus, above expenses, interest, and remunera- 
tion, belongs, not to the State of Pennsylvania, but to 
the world. Then let the commission you suggest be 
appointed by Congress instead of by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. Let the commission be permanent. Let 
them, through accountants, estimate monthly or quar- 
terly the expenses and interest, and the output of oil. 
Thus it can be determined what it has cost to bring our 
oil to the surface and to purify it. Then let it be sold 
at cost. F. Tucker. 

Neb. 


THE REWARD OF ENTERPRISE. 


I have been a reader of your valuable paper many 
years, and am familiar with the fact of the well-earned 
favor in which your paper is held among trade organi- 
zations and social malcontents in general. This leads 
me to presume you have presented the George theory 
for discussion from what you deem one of its least vul- 
nerable points. 

It being acknowledged that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has been, and is, making for its stockholders, as 
you say, fabulous fortunes, and that its profits are de- 
rived from oil which God put in the ground, why 
should not God’s children (limited, however, by the 
boundaries of the State of Pennsylvania), and not the 
Standard Oil Company, derive all the benefit except a 
fair reward for labor involved and capital actually 
used in its manufacture ? 

Why, we may ask, should God’s children in Penn- 
sylvania claim a monopoly ? Why should they be per- 
mitted to exclude those in Delaware, New Jersey, and 
the rest, until the globe is encircled? On the other 
hand, if these are excluded, is there any good reason 
why the distribution of so great a benefit should 
include even the distant counties of the same State ? 
By what law of God should the rich oil counties of 
Pennsylvania, where treasures flow in liquid streams 
from the earth, be required to share with the less 
favored eastern counties, where the earth only con- 
tains slate, which must be wrenched from the ground 
by toil ; or even with the poor, downtrodden plasterer 
of New York, who can only earn $4.50 per day of nine 
hours, or the laborers of the Department of Public 
Works, whose aggregate toil amounts to something, 
though their individual toil may be imperceptible ? 

As to the oil, it existed in the earth ages before it 
was discovered. If ownership were to become impos 
sible by law, a great stimulus to discovery and devel- 
opment would be removed—as much in the mineral 
treasures as in the department of mechanics, where 
discovery is rewarded by letters patent. 

Who shall say how many years of advantage in the 
use and cheapness of this oil have been gained to the 
world by the enterprise of the Standard Oil Company, 
stimulated by the reward society offered freely to every 
citizen, and which they secured ? 

Few men are geniuses, and but for reward offered 
they would rarely be found. The writer does not know 
any of the Standard Oil people, but he regards them as 
belonging to that class, and well worthy of their re- 
ward, especially in view of the fact that, while amass- 
ing their vast wealth, they have constantly cheapened 
and improved the quality of-an article of necessity and 
comfort. 

Property acquired under guarantee of government 
protection, and subsequently confiscated from loyal 
citizens, is stolen in the name of law. One class of 
property taken thus unscrupulously to-day prepares 
the way for taking another to-morrow, and renders all 
forever insecure. C. FRANCIS GRIFFIN. 

New York City. 


BE JUST TO EXISTING RIGHTS. 


The general principle that we should own only what 
we have produced and toiled for seems to me to be 
sound. Things which God has made, or values which the 
community as a whole has produced, find their right- 
ful owner, it would seem, in God’s creatures—that is, 
in society. The dictum that “ the unearned increment,” 
as Mill puts it, should not go to an individual, but to 
the public that created the value, is a sound principle, 
and the sooner it is accepted and placed as a leaven 
among our convictions the better for mankind. But 
a question arises: Did the Standard Oil Company pay 
a price for that crude oil, pay more for the land on ac- 
count of the oil it contained than it would have cost 
_ Otherwise ? for in that case justice requires that the 
Company should not only be reimbursed for their toil 


and invention, but also for the money which our social 
system caused them to pay for the crude oil. That 
God is the maker of land and water is reason enough 
for saying that land and water belong to man, and 
should not be controlled in the interest of individual 
men ; but this is a principle which needs care in apply- 
ng it to our defective and vicious social system. 
hen a settler in Dakota gives $10,000 for a farm of 
one thousand virgin acres in that new State, it is not 
just for the first session of the Legislature to tax him 
to the full rental value of his land. But it would be 
just, as it seems to me, and very much to be desired, 
that government should announce the principle of the 
unearned increment, and should fix some date or year 
in the future when the principle should be enforced. 
The only defect that I can find in Henry George’s 
scheme is his demand for an immediate tax up to the 
full rental value. That would not be considerate to 
the victims of our crooked and unjust social institu- 
tions. JOSEPH PULLMAN. 
New Brirain, Conn. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES AND COLLEGE 
WOMEN. 
By E. M. H. 


A LEAFLET has recently been issued by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, a body of 
women college graduates united for “ practical ed- 
ucational work,” which, summarizing as it does the 
work of certain alumnz associations, makes a sug- 
gestive addition to the mass of literature bearing 
on the college education of women. In looking over 
this summary of graduate work the most marked 
general effort is seen to have been toward the rais- 
ing of the scholarships and other beneficiary funds. 


The Vassar alumnez have raised three scholarships 


of $6,000 each ; the Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women, which is largely 
under the guidance of the alumnz of Boston Uni- 
versity, reports about $6,000 expended in aid of 
needy students, and between four and five thou- 
sand dollars in permanent funds; the alumnz of 
Wellesley have raised one scholarship, and four 
other institutions report the proposed or actual 
raising of like funds. The reasons for this are not 
far to seek. The comparatively small sum required 
for a scholarship brings it within the range of those 
objects with which associations whose funds are 
raised by the accumulation of small contributions 
may successfully cope, and college alumnz have 
felt that in this way they could not only effectively 
serve their college, but also best help women. But 
a scholarship is no longer a certain tangible advan- 
tage to its holder; with the increasing number of 
college women, success in turning this training to 
financial account, especially in that calling which 
the majority of those who seek to support them- 
selves adopt—the teacher’s—is coming to depend 
more and more upon a combination of qualities of 
which superior knowledge is but one. Tact, charm 
of manner, social aptitude, tell as they did not fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, and are to tell more and 
more in the future. With these changing condi- 
tions the raising of scholarships is becoming a sec- 
ondary interest and activity. It has yielded, in 
part, to the desire for fellowships, with the stimu- 
lus of opportunity and the strengthening of the 
standard of scholarship which they give. A _ fel- 
lowship is now maintained at Michigan University 
by one general body of alumnz, and within the 
past year the Association of Collegiate Alumnz has 
begun the work of raising one for European study. 
Its motive was declared to be, “not sympathy with 
girls who would like to study a little more,” but “to 
offer an additional incentive to gifted women to be- 
come the guides and examples of the younger stu- 
dents, and to enable the few who are capable of 
doing the hardest kind of intellectual work to aid in 
the long task of wresting knowledge from nature.” 

Bryn Mawr has not yet a working body of 
alumnez, and has, moreover, several fellowships 
provided in its endowment; but the graduates of 
neither Smith, Vassar, nor Wellesley have as yet 
attempted to raise funds for such a purpose. But 
time is a necessary element in all things, and their 
efforts have as yet been turned in other directions. 
For instance, the alumnz of Smith College report 
that their association has had “‘from the first two 
objects: to increase the facilities for physical cult- 
ture and to add tothe library.” They have accord- 
ingly, in pursuance of the first of these ends, ex- 
pended between five and six hundred dollars in 
putting Sargent apparatus into the present gymna- 
sium, and have now about thirteen of the twenty 
thousand dollars which they are raising for a new 
gymnasium building. Vassar College has also re- 
ceived through its alumnz twenty thousand dollars 
for a similar purpose. ‘These gifts follow in the 


line of the first important work undertaken by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz—an investiga- 
tion of the health of women college graduates. 
The statistics which they gathered, when collated 
by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
showed, in the words of that Bureau, that “the 
seeking of a college education on the part of women 
does not in itself necessarily entail a loss of health or 
serious impairment of the vital forces. . . . It istrue 
that there has been, and it was to be expected that 
there would be, a certain deterioration in health on 
the part of some of the graduates. On the other 
hand, an almost identical improvement in health 
for a like number was reported, showing very 
plainly that we must look elsewhere for the causes 
of the greater part of their decline in health during 
college life.” An effort has been made, by means 
of statistics collected during a term of years in the 
fitting schools, to learn something of the actual con- 
ditions under which schoolgirls work, and another 
committee is charged with a systematic investiga- 
tion, also to extend over a term of years, of the 


causes which lead girls to leave college without 


completing the course, in order to find out how often 
this withdrawal is due to physical disability, and to 
what such physical disability is to be charged. With 
this data, in addition to the more« careful statistics 
now taken of the physical condition of students 
while in college, the means for an intelligent survey 
of the whole subject will be in hand to serve, it is 
to be hoped, both as a quietus to much of that 
clamor on the subject which has passed for argu- 
ment, and as the basis of effective measures for 
improving the physique of women. 

It is, of course, patent that the summary of a 
so-called “ practical ” work leaves out of account 
the most valuable aid which the graduates of an 
institution can give it—that which tells in favor of 
sound scholarship and a liberal policy; and it can 
be said that the influence of college alumnz has 
been almost uniformly, and at times decisively, 
turned in that direction. They have, moreover, 
gained a place in the governing bodies of the col- 
leges. Boston University has an alumna trustee, 
and at both Smith and Vassar the alumnz elect 
three representatives to the Board of Trustees. 

The question of examinations has come up twice 
in the Association of Collegiate Alumnze—in discus- 
sionsof a uniform standard in entrance examinations 
among the colleges, and of the system of admission 
by certificate. Their attitude is practically that 
which aroused a young Southerner, a student at 
one of those colleges for men where a side-table, as 
it were, is set for their sisters. ‘‘ What!” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ you mean to say that they make the 
young ladies take the same examinations that we 
have to take! I think it is extremely discourteous.”’ 
The discourtesy is one which college women can 
readily brook, and, embarrassing as it sometimes 
is to be asked questions which one cannot an- 
swer, they prefer, on the whole, instructors who 
ean hold their instinct of politeness in abey- 
ance when making out examination papers. Their 
consideration of college curricula has touched 
upon three points: English, political economy, and 
history. As to the first of these, the sins of the 
women’s colleges are not exceptionally grave, it 
being only in very recent years that our educators 
have disputed Dogberry’s opinion that “to write 
and read comes by nature; but the desire for 
abundant instruction in history and political econ- 
omy is a desire to bring women near to the life of 
to-day, and increase their effectiveness in dealing 
with the social problems which are daily becoming 
more urgent, and in which they must share. 

But, even if given in detail, the list of organized 
efforts made by alumnz in behalf of their colleges 
would be neither long nor notable. The financial 
aid which they have been able to give has been slight. 
The alumnz of Vassar, who, as the largest and oldest 
association, have done the most, have raised but 
sixty thousand dollars, including the sum they now 
hold toward the endowment of the chair of astron- 
omy so long occupied by Maria Mitchell; and the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz is a debating 
club whose deliberations have as yet led to but few 
tangible results. But the money which has been 
raised has been secured by steady and well-organ- 
ized effort. The cry that a college course is in- 
jurious to the health of women has been met, not by 
counter @ priort assumptions, but by patiently collect- 
ing the facts in the case and submitting them to an 
impartial tribunal for judgment; and these alumnze 
organizations are not only executive bodies, but 
training-schools where there may be gained a 
capacity for self-subordination and for the temper- 
ate consideration of vexed questions—common- 
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places, it is true, but perhaps, after all, greater 
commonplaces to the hearing than the sight. The 
extent and value of their future work will be esti- 
mated according to one’s opinion of the soundness 
of their beliefs and the correctness of the methods 
which they have adopted. 


BRAMPTON SKETCHES. 
THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 


By Mrs. Mary B. CLaFnin. 


heat early in the settlement of Brampton a 
committee was chosen to agree with a school- 
master, and to provide school-dames for the sum of 
five shillings per week. The school was to be kept 
as long as the annual tax money appropriated for 
it should hold out; this was never more than three 
months in the summer or winter, and often six 
weeks was the limit. The schoolhouse stood oppo- 
site the meeting-house, and around it the “ sumach 
grew and blackberry vines were running.” In the 
interior of the schoolroom, facing the door, stood 
“the teacher’s desk, scarred with raps official.” 
Around the sides and against the wall, directly 
beneath the windows, were the seats of the elder 
scholars; the second row was devoted to those next 
in age, down to the small benches, hard and bare, 
where the little ones sat, with their feet dangling, 
until they were called to read their A B C’s or spell 
their A B Ab’s, standing in a row, their little toes, 
guiltless of shoes in summer, all carefully set to a 
crack in the floor. To an onlooker, keeping the 
line would seem to have been of far greater impor- 
tance than the proper spelling of the column in the 
day's lessons. The punishment for missing a word 
was, while keeping the toes exactly on the crack, to 
hold the finger on one of the nails driven into the 
board in front. Sometimes half of the class were 
in this attitude of expiation. The room was warmed 
by a large fireplace, the larger boys taking weeks 
about building the fire; and every other minute 
some boy or girl was calling out, “Say, teacher, can 
I go to the fire?”’ For while those seated near the 
fireplace were on the verge of roasting, the children 
in the back part of the room were as near freezing. 
The farmers in tutn kept the woodpile supplied, 
toiling through the snows of the drifted roads to 
deposit the great logs that were “to beat the frost- 
line back with tropic heat.” In summer this pile 
of logs by the schoolhouse door was the gymnasium 
of the children, where they expanded their chests 
and rounded their muscle climbing, leaping, and 
running. The course of study included “ readin’, 
ritin’, spellin’, syferin’, jografry, an’ part fust of 
Barratt’s grammer.” The committeeman was 
chosen with small regard to his educational fitness, 
but rather with reference to his social prominence, 
and the teacher whom he selected was usually some 
favorite relative, chosen with as little regard to com- 
petency for the situation. The teachers “ boarded 
round ”’ in the “ deestrict ”’ a week or more in each 
place, and their coming was a great. excitement in 
‘the families. They were put into the best room, 
and usually spent their evenings helping the lag- 
gards in their ciphering, or in paying attention to 
the pretty daughter of the house—attention that not 
infrequently resulted in a long course of domestic 
education under the same master. The commit- 
teeman always visited the school at its close, and 
during the whole term the children were trained 
for this eventful visit. He was accustomed to an- 
nounce himself at his coming in some such form as 
this: “ Child’en, I s’pose you all know what ye go 
t’ school fer—’tis so’s t’ appear well when the com- 
mittee man comes in. Now, child’en, I hope you'll 
all speak up loud an’ do the best ye can, an’ stand 
right on the line. Now, see how many of ye can 
answer this question: Who was the fust Presi- 
dent?” The children answer; while a few named 
George Washington, some replied in stentorian 
voice, “Christopher Columbus,” others “General 
Cornwallis.” One little fellow stoutly maintained 
that it was the “Colonel o' the Brampton Militia” 
—the greatest man in his eyes. Thereupon the 
committeeman, roused to patriotism and to the 
opportunity of showing his superior knowledge, 
would say: “Child’en, didn’t yer never all o’ yer 
hear the story vu’ George Washington, how he went 
out with his little hatchet an’ cut his father’s cherry 
tree, an’ when his father asked him who done it he 
spoke up like a man and said. ‘I done it with my 
little hatchet; I can’t tell a lie.’ Now, child’en, 
alers remember that George Washington was the 
fust President of the United States, ’cause he never 
told a lie.” 

OF scarcely less importance to both children and 


scholars were the visits of the minister, which were 
made two or three times annually, for the minister 
at Brampton was greatly interested in the educa- 
tion of the youthful mind. He prepared with 
much care a catechism for the little ones, which 
they were expected to commit to memory and re- 
peat in these visits; he also had a favorite poem 
printed, and gave copies to the girls, offering a 
prizeto the little maiden who should recite it with- 
out making a mistake. ~~ | 


SHEPHERD’S SABBATH SONG. 
(Translation from the German of Ludwig Uhland.) 
By CLARA G. ORTON. 


Master’s day is here ; 

Upon the meadow’s breadth alone, | 
I listen to one bell’s sweet tone, 
Then stillness far and near. 


I kneel and worship Thee ; 

A sacred spell my spirit holds, 
As if ’twere many unseen souls 
That knelt and prayed with me. 


The sky so far away 

So solemn is, I almost feel 

As if ’twould ope and heaven reveal : 
It is the Master’s day. 


THE RELATIONS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
TO SCHOOLS. 


By Proressor B. A. 

Of the University of Michigan. | 
WING to the prominence of teachers in school 
affairs, public criticism of the schools is mainly 
directed to their work. It is safe to say that the 
teachers receive nine-tenths of the attention that the 
public pays to the public schools. Inalarge degree 
such criticism is both right and necessary. It ie 
historically true that the excellence of schools bears 
a constant relation to the amount of interest taken 
in them outside the ranks of teachers. Campagré 
traces the cause of much of the educational progress 
made in the second half of the eighteenth century 
to the influence of philosophers. “It is no longer 
the men who are actually engaged in the schools,” 
he says, “that are preoccupied with education ; but 
nearly all the illustrious thinkers of the eighteenth 
century have discussed these great questions with 
more or less thoroughness.” These remarks are 
made thus pointed because teachers sometimes 
forget their relations to the public, and regard 

proper criticism as meddlesome interference. 

Nevertheless, quite too much attention is now 
directed to the teacher’s side of public education, 
and quite too little to the side of the board of edu- 
cation and to the side of the public. 

The most common criticisms of the schools that 
one hears are that the courses of study are too 
much expanded, that the instruction is superficial 
in consequence, and that the children are over- 
worked. To a degree these criticisms, and par- 
ticularly the first two, are well founded. But the 
ultimate cause of this state of things must be 
sought in American life. The demand to have all 
the great departments of knowledge represented in 
the schools; the desire to have children educated 
with some special reference to their after work ; 
the characteristic impatience and nervousness of 
the American people—these are the forces that 
produce undue expansion and superficiality in the 
schools. Complaint is often made of the undue desire 
of school children for promotion; but this desire 
has its final spring in the home and in society 
rather than in the teaching body; not to lay 
emphasis on the fact that much of the stimulus 
that comes directly from teachers comes indirectly 
from society. Teachers are much denounced for 


the invention and use of those methods of instruc- 


tion that have the “ passing ” of pupils as an end ; 


but the responsibility for the ‘ passing’’ system 
Whenever the pub- 


rests finally with the public. 
lic, as a whole, or by a decided preponderance 


of opinion, causes teachers to fee) that they 
want their children educated rather than “ passed,” 
they will find teachers ready to meet them more 


than half way. This observation, however, must 


not be construed as an admission that mere “ pass- 


ing” now wholly takes the place of education; un- 
happily, it is quite too prominent. 


Defective as courses of study and methods of 
teaching may be, they are yet much superior to the 


business machinery and methods employed by 
boards of education. Weak as teachers may be, 


_reasonable. 
teaching lie in the teacher’s peculiar field; and we 
-may credit the common absence of boards from 


considered as a class, they are yet far more compe- 
tent for their work than members of school boards, 
considered as a class, are for their work. When a 
well-known teacher writes to the “Century ” that 
boards and committees are generally composed of 
the most prominent and honorable men of their 
several communities, one wonders in what pleasant 
places the lines have fallen to her. There are dif- 
ferences in different communities; in some, per- _ 
haps many, communities, the proposition is true, 
but stated broadly it is a very great exaggeration, 
and especially so in many of the large cities. It is 
commonly believed that there is in most large 
American cities a wide and deep chasm between 
the conduct of public affairs on the one side, and the 
best intelligence, the highest virtue, and the purest 
purposes of the public on the other; and it is to 
be feared that, considering at least the dignity and 
importance of the subject, this chasm is, in many 
cities, as wide and deep in the case of the public school 
administration as anywhere else. The late Dr. Phil- 
brick, who certainly was a very high authority on 
such a question, says the school board problem re- 
mains unsolved, and without doubt is the supreme 
educational problem which remains for our educa- 
tional statesmanship to grapple with. 
At this point the reader probably ejaculates, 
* Politics!’ At least, “taking the schools out of 
politics” is often urged. This is well, but those 
who urge it build wiser than some of them know. 
They commonly mean, and most of them say, 
‘party politics.” The thorough-paced political 
artisan, in criticising the school board, may say 
that the trouble is too many Republicans or too many © 
Democrats on the board ; the man of sense and ob- 
servation, however, knows that this is not the 
trouble at all, but that there are too few men of high 
intelligence, public spirit, and personal honor, irre- 
spective of party politics. School politics does 
more harm in the schools than: partisan politics ; 
meaning by “school politics” the application of 
politicians’ methods to school questions and to 
school business. The public schools are not differ- 
ent in this respect from other departments of city 
administration. The trouble in all of them is “ pol- 
itics” in the room of good sense and common 
honesty. Facts and arguments are not wholly 
overlooked or set at naught, but “ influence,” “ man- 


agement,” “slates,” and “fixing things” are un- 


happily prominent. A little observation suffices to 
show a competent observer that powerful forces 
often move behind the voting that are beyond the 

reach of argument. 3 


_ Jt is curious to observe how differently boards of 


education deal with different subjects. Commonly 


they practically relegate courses of study and 


methods of instruction to teachers. Touching the 
construction of schoolhouses and the selection of 
furniture and apparatus, they generally listen to 
teachers with much less deference. The same may 
be said of text-books. Contracts and other purely 


business maters they hold in their own hands. 


Why these differences? To an extent they are 
Courses of study and methods of 


this field, in great part, to retiring self-distrust. 
As respects their competency to deal with school- 
house construction, furniture, and the like, boards 
and teachers stand more nearly upon a level; and 
it is quite proper that in disposing of such matters 
teachers should be less prominent, board members 
more prominent, than in the previous case. Pure 
matters of business belong wholly to boards. Mem- 
bers of boards are no more competent to pass judg- 
ment upon text-books than they are upon courses of 
study and methods of teaching. In fact, books, to 
a degree, are courses of study and methods of 
teaching. But it is well known that boards assert 
themselves with vastly more power in the one case 
than in the other. Whydothey? The answer to 
this question is the key to the whole trouble. That 
answer is that members of boards have no “ inter- 
est,” and can have no “ interest’ from the nature 
of the case, in arranging courses of study and in 
directing instruction; while the choice of books is 
one of the fairest fields that lie open to the school 
politician. There is “business’’ in school books. 
Furthermore, the superintendent commonly has less 
influence in choosing teachers than he has in direct- 
ing studies, and sometimes none at all; he often 
has less influence in the choice of teachers than in 
the choice of books ; and the causes of this state of 
things, to a great degree, are the personal reasons 
of board members. 

It must not be supposed that all city school 
boards are bad, or that there are no good members 
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in the bad boards; such a supposition would be 
wide of the mark. But when the foregoing re- 
marks have been limited in strictest accord with 
facts, it is still true that a great amount of harm to 
the public schools results from these causes. This 
harm is partly direct and partly indirect. The 
worst of it is reflected in teachers. Honest teach- 
ers with high aims are disheartened even when 
they are not positively interfered with; while those 
who are less honest and bave lower aims tend to 
become school politicians themselves, thus trans- 
ferring the bad influences that prevail in the board 
to the schools. Of course this means cultivating 
the art of management rather than the art of teach- 
ing. Thus the very worst influences that work in 
the schools are those that enter through the board- 
of-education gate. Observing how boards often 
manage, one wonders that the schools are not dis- 
organized ; and the fact that they are not is at once 
evidence of their strong organization and of the 
ability and character of the teachers who conduct 
them. 

If the preceding account of things is true and 
just, then the grand overshadowing public school 
question of the time is to bring the school manage- 
ment into closer relations with the best elements of 
American life. The question how this must be 
done will not be discussed in its full breadth, but 
attention will be drawn to one of its phases. 

There are two methods of choosing school boards 
—by popular election and by appointment. What- 
ever may be the advantages of the first method 
under favorable circumstances, it cannot bring 
permanent relief in those places where the existing 
evils are most pronounced. The question is how to 
improve the personnel of the board, and thus to 
change the methods of administration. It is easy 
to say that “public sentiment must be aroused,” 
that “the public must take more interest in 
what so intimately concerns them,” that “ citi- 
zens must attend the primaries,” etc.; but the men 
who have studied the problem of municipal gov- 
ernment in the United States most carefully do 
not look for deliverance from the evils that afflict 
cities to the repetition of these exhortations. Citi- 
zens generally are too busy with their own affairs ; 
elective officers are too many and elections too 
frequent; and party machinery is too complicated. 
These men rather expect deliverance to come 
through the centralization of power and the en- 
hancement of official responsibility. This is the 
principle that should be applied to school adminis- 
tration in all places where the elective plan has 
failed. Smaller boards appointed by some compe- 
tent authority are the desideratum ; who shall ap- 
point does not so much matter provided the 
appointing power is a part of the local government. 
It may be done by the judges, as in Philadelphia ; 
by the mayor, as in New York ; by the council on 
the mayor's nomination, as in Chicago. Objections 
will be made to giving this power to mayors ; but 
cities can be named that never had a mayor who 
would dare appoint as bad a school board as the 
‘people themselves elect year after year. It is not 
claimed that if boards were smaller and were ap- 
pointed, all evils would be eliminated from school 
administration; it is claimed that they would be 
materially circumscribed and reduced. The elect- 
ive plan means the continuance of “ influence,” 
the undue prominence of the political class, and the 
lengthened reign of “ politics” in the schools. 

Then the policy of centralization should be car- 
ried one step beyond this ; the hands of the super- 
intendent should be strengthened. The plan should 
_ be, a competent superintendent, with power, who is 
held responsible. Only too often the plan now is, 
an incompetent superintendent, without power, but 
held responsible. The city of Cincinnati has al- 
ready secured legislation giving the appointment of 
teachers to the superintendent with the consent of 
the board of education; and a plan of city govern- 
ment giving the selection of books as well as the 
appointment of teachers to the superintendent of 
- schvols is now undergoing discussion in Cleveland. 
It may be urged that the present superintendents of 
schools are not able to carry such burdens as these. 
Some of them probably are not; but if the public 
wishes superintendents who are able, it has only to 
issue the call and they will be forthcoming. 

Whatever may be the merits of the appointive 
plan, the main contention of this paper is this: the 
graver evils that now afflict the public schools lie 
with the public and boards of education rather than 
with teachers. The educational side of the school 
is developed beyond the administrative side; and 
the public should hasten its steps that it may over- 
take the teachers. 


THE ITALIAN STATE LOTTERY. 


By THE Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


fe. State Lottery is called by the Italians “ La 
Speranza dei Disperati The Hope of the 
Hopeless.”” The designation is a true one, for beg- 
gars, thieves, the idle, those who live by their wits 
and those who lead lives of sin and shame, are 
among its most devoted supporters. But the 
stratum of society above such classes, represented 
by those who live from hand to mouth, working 
irregularly or at unremunerative occupations, also 
patronize it. So also do men such as soldiers, 
whose daily wants are supplied independently of 
their daily small earnings. Priests are rather 
given to try their luck at it. Among respectable 
artisans and shopkeepers it also finds not a few 
supporters. 

The Government justify their maintenance of 
the Lottery on the greund that it is a voluntary tax. 
‘The people are not compelled to pay,” they say, 
‘‘ and ‘therefore our action in the matter entails on 
them no hardship, while it is to us a very profita- 
ble source of income.” As to the truth of the lat- 
ter statement there can be no doubt. Lately about 
eighty millions of francs were brought by it into 
the national exchequer. In the face of the fact, 
however, that the Government has spread a net- 
work of lottery offices over all Italy, and made the 
meshes finest where the people are most likely to 
be caught, there is not much to be said for the vol- 
untariness of the tax. Venice is one of the poor- 
est cities in Italy. It has 140,000 inhabitants. Of 
these no less than 40,000 have their names inscribed 
on the books of the “‘ Cungregazione di Carita” as 
recipients of relief; that is to say, nearly one-fourth 
of the population are paupers. Yet fifty State 
Lottery. offices have been planted in Venice, and 
their officials are among the busiest people in the 
town selling tickets. The drawing takes place 
every Saturday afternoon at five o’clock in the 
Piazza of San Marco, in front of the Loggia at the 
foot of the Campanile, when that hallowed spot is 
crowded by a motley throng of miserable-looking 
men and women and ragged boys and girls, blind 
to all the beauties and Christian symbolism of the 
church and palace beside them, and watching only, 
with wild eyes and flushed faces, for the coming out 
of the lottery numbers on which their hopes of gain 
hang. Not one in that vast Venetian crowd may 
draw a prize, yet on the ten-thousandth part of a 
chance of doing so their honest or dishonest gains 
each week are swallowed up. 

The Lottery has become such an established 
source of revenue to the Government and such a 
national popular institution that its vast machinery 
goes on from year’s end to year’s end throughout 
the empire, fed by the blood and virtue of the peo- 
ple, without, usually, exciting protest or comment. 
Every now and then, however, something does oc- 
cur to startle both Government and people into an 
unwilling recognition of its evils, and to raise in 
Parliament and in press the question of the unad- 
visability of continuing its existence in the land. 

One of these gambling incidents has just hap- 
pened in Naples, which it is hoped may not be lost 
upon the nation. In one of the churches of that 
city there is a poor sacristan called Giovanni Gian- 
none. He earns a miserable livelihood by handing 
chairs to worshipers. He pretends, however, to 
be gifted at times with second-sight and to be able 
to foretell the lucky numbers of the Lottery. The 
people say that for five years in succession his 
prophecy as to the numbers that would come out 


ona certain week in July has always proved right. 


As that time approaches, the minds of the people 
turn in anxious thought and hope to Giovanni. 
Last week he satisfied their expectations by say- 
ing that he had had a vision, and that the “ Ma- 
donna” had disclosed to bim the winning number 
for the Naples Lottery of Saturday, the 13th instant. 
The news spread like wildfire through the town. 
All rushed to Giovanni to get the information. 
They gave him money ; they heaped presents upon 
him ; they feasted him like a prince. As days 
passed, faith in the prophecy of this man strength- 
ened. From morning to night the Lottery offices 
were crowded by Neapolitans eager to get tickets. 
Those who had not money sold their furniture to 
procure it. Articles of jewelry were pawned. 
Debts were contracted. The whole city was de- 
moralized. The infection spread all around. The 
whole province of Naples was involved. Naples 
is proverbial for its poverty, and yet before the 
Lottery registers were closed last week nearly one 
million francs had been expended on Lottery 
tickets. 


On the day of the drawing business in the city 
was suspended. From an early hour the streets 
were filled by excited crowds. The police were un- 
able to keep order. A battalion of soldiers was 
marched to the spot. The people were in good 
humor; at the same time no one could tell what 
might happen. They were prepared to honor Gio- 
vanni, and also to lynch him. If his prophecy 
came true, they had arranged to have him carried 
in procession through the streets with bands of 
music following; if it proved false, a large balloon 
painted black, with the word Death upon it, would 
be raised above his house. The police warned 
Giovanni of his danger. He replied: “A me non 
si fanno paliate, ho chi mi assiste’—* The people 
would not bastinado him, he had one[the Ma- 
donna] who would help him.” However, Gio- 
vanni’s faith in the Madonna seems to have failed 
him at last, for he gave himself up to the police for 
protection. 

As the hour for drawing the Lottery tickets ap- 
proached, the excitement of the populace grew in 
intensity. They stood packed in a dense mass in the 
square where the tombola was. Five o'clock was the 
hour. About that time a boy from the poorhouse, 
seated between Government officials in an open 
carriage, is seen approaching. By him the lot 
is to be drawn. As he passes some threaten 
him, others promise him gifts, all shout something 
or other by way of persuading him to draw the 
right number. At last, pale and trembling, he 
stands blindfolded beside the big brass wire cylin- 
der which contains the balls inside of which are 
the numbers upon which the hopes of thousands 
rest. An official turns this cylinder several times, 
first one way and then the opposite, so as to make 
the balls spin round in all directions. He stops. A 
little door in it is opened. The boy thrusts in his naked 
hand and arm and pulls out a ball. It is opened, 
and the number on the paper it contained is read out 
and posted up. It is 87. A second time the same 
process is gone through. ‘The number is 30. Gio- 
vanni the sacristan’s prophecy was that the num- 
ber of the third drawing would be 57. There is 
intense excitement depicted on the faces of the 
people. The cylinder goes round. It is stopped. 
The boy puts in his hand. He pulls out a ball. 
Perfect silence reigns. It is opened. The official’s 
voice quivers just a little as he cries out, “ Num- 


ber 56.” One yell of grief rends the air. Women 
tear their hair. Men beat their heads. Girls 
faint. Many fall and are trampled upon. Wild 


young men begin smashing the windows of the 
shops and houses near. Promptly the soldiers 
gallop in among them, and begin the work of dis- 
persion. A serious riot is prevented. 

Giovanni is sought for, but in vain. The police 
have him in safe-keeping to prosecute him under a 
clause of the new Penal Code which deals with 
those who, pretending to the gift of second-sight, 
deceive the people and take from them money and_ 
goods. Nearly two millions of people have had 
their hopes of gain disappointed, and the Govern- 
ment has pocketed over a million of franes. 

What may be the outcome of this scandalous 

proceeding cannot at present be seen. But ques- 
tions are being asked in Parliament about it. The 
public press points out the fact that nations have 
never prospered who have adopted this means of 
raising revenue. It shows how not only are the 
people deluded into parting with their money, but 
that they are so demoralized that they cease to 
care to have regular employment and count on 
the gains of industry for a livelihood, and they 
never dream of laying up their money for a rainy 
day. 
Abe all the nations of the Continent have 
State Lotteries at certain periods of the year in 
order to raise revenue, but only Austria, Spain, and 
Italy have them in unbroken operation throu _hout 
the whole year. In Austria gambling got a fillip 
the other day by a poor man winning the 
enormous sum of forty-eight thousand pounds. 
The money was paid to him. Since then, how- 
ever, things have come to light to show that the 
prize was secured by collusion with the Viennese 
Lottery clerks, and he and his confederates have 
been arrested. Thus both in Italy and Austria 
events have happened to bring home to the people 
and the Governments of these countries the immo- 
rality of the National Lottery. Let us hope that, 
the statesmen of these countries may see it to 
be their duty and their interest to purge their 
lands of these gambling institutions, and to raise 
revenue by means not destructive of the industry 
and virtue of the people. 

VENICE, Italy. 
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A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 


CHAPTER X. 
PERSPECTIVES. 


OLLY sat with her novel unread in her hand ; 
not that it was uninteresting, but that she was 
struggling with a problem which absorbed her. 
Several letters were lying in her lap, for it seemed 
as if that morning everybody had remembered her. 
Had it made her homesick? She shook her head 
at the idea. Yet she felt restless. At nine years 
of age she had described this feeling to her father 
as something that kept wanting to go, that ran along 
her arm, and that she could feel crinkle. 

She leaned back in her chair and gathered up 
her letters. These had brought home and the people 
there vividly before her. For instance, here was 
Fred’s note : 

“Poll, dear, zesthetic, or philanthropic, or what- 
ever Poll you please, do:come home and stir us up 
a little. It has an awfully cleared-away look 
whenever I go in to mother’s nowadays. She told 
me yesterday that she hadn’t had a new sensation 
for a month and she was getting a rusty old lady. 
Are you really going to stay down there forever ? 
It looks suspicious to me. I believe on my soul 
you re turning politician and want to get a Govern- 
ment office. I'll stand reference for you; I'll say 
—well, never mind; just wait and see. I'll be 
sure to say something effective.” 

There was a letter from Lilian, now Mrs. Cor- 
ral, telling how absolutely irresistible “ Baby ” was 
with his new tooth, and how Polly would find it 
worth while to come home if only to get a glimpse 
of him, and that he was growing every day to look 
more like “ papa.” 

There were notes anc letters from her school- 
mates filled with the fascinations of Vassar. Polly 
sighed a little; she had been very proud of her 
class. 

And there was a letter from Tony running over 
with vivid descriptions of the gayeties of the season, 
and in the same breath declaring that everything 
was unutterably dull. 

As she finished this letter Polly’s smile, in its 
amusement, its tinge of that superiority which 
comes from being aware that one is getting more than 
one gives, was a study. But there was no one to 
see it. Lance was in the office, and Polly sitting 
in her room alone. It was not her letters, how- 
ever, that made her restless. ‘They brought before 
her the contrast between her own life and this one ; 
they reminded her not only of the people that she 
had left behind her, but of the city pleasures which 
she by no means despised. But she realized that 
here she was finding an interest greater than her 
amusements and a knowledge deeper than any school 
curriculum could give or college honors could make 
up for the want of. And then she had not lost 
her school—she had only to wait. 

Was it her father’s letter that she had just been 
reading for the second time—that letter that so well 
comprehended her enthusiasms and so well answered 
them—which had set her studying out what was 
lacking to her here? Or was it possible that Fred’s 
note had suggested in its raillery the very thing she 
wanted ? 

For this same force which, when a child, she had 
felt “ crinkle down her arm” was still making its 
importunate demands upon her. 

All her life she had been active; at school she 
had not only learned her own lessons, but often 
helped her schoolmates by a bright explanation of 
some point that puzzled them or by an original 
suggestion that had clinched an unsteady fact in 
the minds of her listeners. She had helped her 
comrades out of their little difficulties, and had not 
only been ready always to propose new amusements 
and occupations, but had been able to carry out her 
conceptions with vigor and success. Her own 
family were not too much her seniors to benefit at 
times by her suggestions. For her domination was 
not domineering, but leadership ; because of Polly 
no one ever felt smaller, but stronger. 

It had not taken her long to discover that in this 
place there were no loose ends waiting for her skill 
in weaving, and to perceive that here was a leader- 
ship greater than its opportunities, a force con- 
' stantly broadening its achievements. She would 
have felt delight in following such a leader, but on 
what line could she doit? As to Fred’s sugges- 
tion, one objection alone would answer any serious- 
ness that it might have to her, for if she could not 
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go to Vassar to study, she could not come to Carlisle 
to work. But to come here in any way, to see, to 
admire, to go away,and to do nothing—this was 
hard. 

Her brows knit, and a troubled look came into 
her eyes. 

“T want to get into the midst of things,” she 
cried, speaking aloud as she sat there alone. And 
then the dark gray eyes grew resolute. ‘I want 
to do something, too, and I will,” she said more 
firmly—“I will. But how? That’s the only ques- 
tion.” The lips closed in response to a sudden 
brightness in the eyes; then they unbent, and she 
sat smiling. “No, not in Fred’s way,” she said, 
“but in my own. 

‘ Patience et longueur de temps 
Font plus que force ni que rage.’ ” 

And she was still smiling at her own thoughts 
when Lance came in. 

“‘] was just thinking,” she said, looking at her 
friend, “of that Navajo boy you told me about 
who one evening at an exhibition, after he had gone 
upon the stage, forgot his speech. But he had not 
been at the Carlisle School to stand on the rostrum 
and make a failure of himself; he would do some- 
thing. And he did; he began to sing in Navajo. 
Nobody knew that it wasn’t just the thing upon the 
programme, and it turned out excellently. Do you 
want to know what made me think of it now ?” 

‘¢T am somewhat like that Navajo.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

But Polly did not explain. After a few moments 
she added, “I’ve had a letter from Alice Blake this 
morning, Lance.” 

is she?” asked Lance. 

“Why, you remember, she was one of the chil- 
dren mamma took for a fortnight one summer 
years ago. The Fresh Air Fund sent her out into 
the country; she came with her younger sister. 
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Poor little wretches! they had been used only to | 


begging, and to being knocked down as a variation 
from being beaten. It seemed a shame to send 
them back to such a life. One of the storekeepers 
in Norham took Alice in as a cash-girl, and mamma 
got a good boarding-place for her. 
Nelly, was taken for a trifle by a woman mamma 
knew, who soon grew so fond of her that she 
wouldn’t part with her upon any terms. 
a very pretty child, and she is growing up hand- 
some. She is a student, too. She may do well 
for herself some day. Alice is sensible and bright 
in a different way. She writes me this morning 
that she has just become engaged to a plumber—a 
young man who already has a good business, she 
says, with an eye to the practical; but she adds 
that people think him handsome, so perhaps another 
motive has swayed her enough to exonerate her 
from the charge of being mercenary. It’s well 
we've kept up a correspondence,” pursued Polly, 
*‘ because—you know how it is with plumbers, they 
make money hand over hand. Alice will be one 
of the aristocracy some day, and [ shall be so glad 
to have always known her !” 

Lance laughed, and Polly’s dimple deepened be- 
witchingly. 

After school that night Philip White Hawk 
came to Polly,to be told the history of some of the 


buildings that he had seen among her photographs. 
Lance, listening, perceived that history was mingling 


largely with descriptions of architecture, and that 
the very stones of the buildings seemed to speak of 


the struggles and triumphs of the race that had 


laid them. Philip’s questions were so eager and 
so pointed that Polly talked the better. He said 
little, but sat attentive, with glistening eyes. 
looked at him when Polly ended with— 


“You see how all races have come up from sav- 
agery to skill and power; and in these days, when 


we travel by steam and talk by electricity, the dis- 
tance counts for very little.” 

Philip stood up suddenly. He threw back his 
head, and for a moment said nothing, but Lance, 
who was used to his face, saw delight in it. Then 
he thanked Polly and went away. 

“You've made one fellow happy, if that’s any 
satisfaction to you,” she remarked as the door 
closed behind him. | 

“In a very simple way, certainly,” the girl an- 
swered. “I’ve amused myself, too. That boy 
has something in him.” 

“ That’s the opinion here about him.” 

“Oh, I’m not announcing a discovery, except to 
myself. What is going to be done with him ?” 

““T don’t know. Something.” 

Poily meditated. Lance watched her with curi- 
osity, but learned nothing, although she fancied 


do,” 


be sure, were somewhat quarrelsome on their arrival, 


luctantly in answer to Lance’s call. 
she caught sight of an Indian woman coming across 


The little one, | 
Trix and Lance. 


She was | 


Lance 


that there had been a meaning in the girl’s sudden 
smile. 


_ Polly sat by the window waiting for Lance. She 
was in no haste; there was interest enough | in 
watching the groups constantly going and coming 
on the walks, the children playing in the snow, the 
older girls moving more demurely but with bright 
faces, the older boys going about their business or 
their amusement (for working hours were over), the 
little fellows snowballing each other or enjoying them- 
selves in some of the many ways dear to the heart 
of childhood. Polly wondered, as she had often 
done before, where the Indian fierceness was; for 


she had never watched groups of white boys play- 
ing for anything like the length of time that she 
had watched these children of savages without see- 
ing in the first some exhibition of anger drawn out 
by violence or petty tyranny, and often there had 
been downright fighting. Here she neither heard 
nor saw any quarreling. At first she supposed that 


she had merely missed the evidence of it. But 


the weeks had gone by, and she had still seen only 


happy play, still heard, not angry voices, but peals 
of laughter. ‘Is it possible that the Indian chil- 
dren are not yet civilized enough to quarrel like 
little heathen ?” she asked one day. ‘They seldom 
Minerva had answered. ‘“'The Apaches, to 


but they soon subsided. And the worst case among 


them was that of two girls who came here married 
to the same man.’ 


“That situation might have 
had its annoyances even if they had not been In- 
dians,” Polly had said. That afternoon there 
seemed to be an unusual amount of frolic going on, 
and the watcher moved away from her window re- 
As she did so 


the lawn; by her side, clinging fast to her hand, 


_was the prettiest little fellow of about two years. 


“What a handsome child, Lance!” she cried ;. 
“he grows more interesting every day. You say 


he is full Indian ?” 


“ His father and mother are both full-blood In- 
dians.” 

That evening Polly spent at the Captain’s with 
When they had risen to take 
leave, she stood beside the open fire on the hearth. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, looking up at 
her host, as he stood opposite. He had been tell- 
ing her of life and experiences among the Indians. 
As she stood there with shining eyes and a face 
full of enthusiasm, Vesta and Lance watched her 
with approval, and the Captain’s smile as he looked 
down at her had in it that frank satisfaction which 
youth and beauty inspires in beholders. And, be- 
sides, he liked her interest and the pertinence of her 
questions and remarks. “ How fond you must be 
of it all!’ she added, involuntarily. 

He smiled. ‘It’s not all as it seems to you,’ ’ he 
said. ‘There’s a great deal of detail that is weari- 
some ; it’s business, you know.” 

Polly flushed a little, looked at him still, and 
bent slightly nearer. 

“ Yes,’’ she said, deliberately, “ you have had so 
much of it that I suppose it must be just business 
now.” And the gray eyes brightened to their 
keenest glance, while the dimple deepened in her 
otherwise grave face. 

The Captain gave a short laugh, and then turned 
to Trix with some remark. Polly’s eyes softened 
to a smile, turned and rested upon Vesta. 7 

‘‘T hope you will come again very soon,” said 
the latter, as she followed the girl into the hall. 

“ Thank you,” answered Polly ; “I will.” 

She lay a long time in Lance’s hammock think- 
ing over what she had heard that evening. Yet 
when, a few days later, her knowledge shaped itself 
into words, it was not wholly upon the account 
given then that she depended; she had learned 
from others facts and scenes which had in them 
too much that was personal to have been given di- 
rectly to a stranger. 

Still, it was that evening which had given Polly 
the fullest answer to her question, more than once 
repeated, “ Who is Capea? What did he do ?” 

This was the way in which she put the impres- 
sions she had received. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CAPEA OSANDIAH. 


Out from the autumn woods and along the bank 
of the Washita, now skirting clumps of trees, now 


concealed behind the trunk of one, and constantly 


watching a figure in advance, moved an Indian. 
He was very young for the look of hatred and the 
set purpose in his face as he kept his eyes _— his 
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foe. It was this foe who had shot down, like one 
of his own cattle, an Indian who had crossed the 
line of his reservation into pasturage that the set- 
tlers claimed as their own. 

_ This deed, however, had never seemed to him of 
any account ; and, then, since that day a year had 
gone by, so that now the man riding along the 
bank of the Washita was for the time being as un- 
mindful of danger as if he had been on the shores 
of the Atlantic. 

- But he to whom it belonged to avenge the mur- 
der had heard of this man’s coming, had followed 
the trail for days, had been for hours within sight 
of him, and now was every moment getting nearer 
his purpose. He was not yet eighteen; but when- 
ever his eyes fixed themselves on the white man 
before him, his grasp tightened upon the gun that 
his uncle, this white man’s victim, had taught him 
his own skill in using. 

The afternoon shadows were fast lengthening ; 
the sun, touching the horizon, was behind them. 
Here, among the trees, the twilight would come 
early ; the pursuer had none too much time. 


A few more rods the man rode slowly on, a few. 


more rods the Indian followed with a stealthy 
quickening of his pace; and then a sudden war- 
whoop set the very leaves shivering. 

The man on horseback turned to face the appall- 
ing sound. But he had not by this movement 
fairly fronted his foe when a ball pierced his tem- 
ples. Capea Osandiah rushed forward. The rider 
had fallen to the ground ; one foot was held by the 
saddle, the other was still in the stirrup, while the 
next moment the plunging horse would have drag- 
ged his burden until he had freed himself if Capea 
had not caught him by the bridle. : 

He allowed the man to drop upon the ground, 
and made the horse fast to a tree; then, going 
back, stood gazing into the face of his foe. 

So, thousands of years ago, the avenger of blood 
might have set out from the camp of the Israelites 
and have pursued and slain the slayer. Capea had 
obeyed a law as old as human nature—a law 
founded upon the right of human beings to defend 
themselves when outside protection fails them. 
Before this law of revenge can be overswept by the 
law of love, there must be a change of proportions 
in the elements of the soul—such a change as 
chemistry announces as certain in matter, and that 
human life has shown to be possible in spirit. But 
- even all chemical changes depend upon outside 
circumstances, and are different in heat and in 
cold. With Capea’s race the quickening warmth 
had been wanting. His gods were gods of venge- 
ance; his life beyond his tribe was a struggle 
against wrong. Physical wealth, intellectual life, 
moral growth, filled the land, but it was the land 
that stretched beyond his reservation; within this, 
time had stood still. For progress they had here 
tradition ; for hope, the hope of vengeance. Capea 
knew no more; his horizon had never broadened. 
This was the Indian who stood looking down upon 
the face of the foe whom he had slain. 

His breath quickened, and the fire in his eyes 
kindled a fierce light in his face. In him the power 
of brute force had risen to its height; he was tast- 
ing the triumph of revenge. It was almost two 
years since, going one day to his traps, he had 
encountered a large bear. He recalled now the 
deadly struggle with this creature, and how the 
hunters of his tribe, when they saw the beast killed 
by Capea alone, had praised his prowess and pre- 
dicted great things of the manhood of a youth so 
courageous. But here was a different triumph, one 
as much greater as the power of evil toward his 
race was greater in this man than it had been in 
the animal. For it was this feeling with Capea 
rather than that he had slain a personal enemy. 
Patriotism in him was stronger than vindictiveness ; 
the soldier in him lay deeper than the avenger. 
But his exultation, if more noble, was not the less 
fierce. He stood immovable, watching the glazing 
eyes that would have no more looks of hatred, the 
silent lips that would no more move in scorn, the 
stiffening fingers that henceforth would pull no 
trigger upon the red man. 

And, as he watched, the fire of resolve burned 
in his eyes. This was the beginning. The end lay 
with the Great Spirit who was arming him to 
defend his race. As to his own life, it should be 
no more to Capea than an Indian’s life was to any 
white man whom he might meet. It was his tribe, 
his race, whose life he would hold high, that from 
this day he would fight for. 


The glare of camp fires shone on swarthy faces 
and figures in which the grotesque and the pictur- 


esque were strangely mingled. Sitting about the 
fires were the old chiefs and the principal men ; 
behind these the braves, the young men, were sit- 
ting or standing, but all in attitudes of attention ; 
women and young girls were grouped on the out- 
skirte of the crowd; while the children, darting in 
and out from the background of darkness made 
more intense by the flickering flames, were held 
from their play as they came within reach of the 
voice that their elders were listening to and that 
by its quality commanded their silence. 

Capea Osandiah was already a brave; he was 
now more, he was a leader, and in his words there 
rang a new hope—the hope of a national victory, 
the hope of a new security, of a new respect won 
by battle. In his youth and his courage he had 
inspired them with his own zeal. They listened to 
him in spite of his lack of years, for was there not 
now at his belt the proof that his prowess had 
made way for his words? He had told his audience 
the history of his following up his man through days 
of danger, of his nights of watching, and of his 
final success. At first the white man had been in 
company with others, and then, in some disagree- 
ment with an Indian whom they had met, the Indian 
had been shot at and wounded. He had probably 
used his own weapon also; Capea did not know the 
circumstances, he knew only that war had begun, 
and that he was to carry it on. 

‘They shoot at us always because they fear us,”’ 
announced Capea; “and there is need of fear.” 
But what is one man, Indian or white? It is little 
for brave people like us to hate one man; we must 
hate the race. We lose our nation when we fear 
the white man. We must fight, we must never rest 
until we are free. If this is to be only in the happy 
hunting grounds, of what are we afraid? Where 
is the Indian that does not know how to die? But 
we will fight; we will not wait for the white men 
to come to destroy us; we will kill them until we 
leave few and they will stay in their own land for 
fear of us, and so we shall be free. Shall we stay 
here like squaws until we are destroyed? Shall 
we not be the destroyers? Shall we lose our home, 
our nation? Shall we be driven hither and thither 
at the will of the pale-faced strangers of yesterday, 
we who have dwelt forever in the land? How 
shall the Great Spirit give to us if we will not keep 
what he has given’ No, we will destroy and roll 
back the white man from us on every side. The 
young shall take counsel of the old; wise heads 
and strong arms shall give us our liberty, and our 
lands shall grow larger instead of narrower. From 
this hour I go forward, to keep the lands we have, 
to win still wider, or to join my ancestors in the 
hunting grounds upon which no pale-face intrudes. 
Who goes with me?” 

There was in Capea’s face something of the 
solemnity with which the boy Hannibal must have 
sworn eternal hatred to Rome. Even the older 
men who had in their youth felt something of the 
same courage were overborne by Capea’s eloquence 
and fervor. It might be, after all, that they had 
not been strong enough, that victory was possible. 
If they had not all the faith of the young man, 
they would not dampen the enthusiasm which might 
lead to great results. 

So it appeared that all went with Capea. 

As he stepped down from the heap of brush 
covered with buffalo skins upon which he had stood 
to address this audience, the crowd made way for 
him to pass to his father’s tent, where a council was 
to be held to decide what to do and where to begin. 
Among the women on the outskirts, standing beside 
her mother, was a girl of fourteen. She was of a 
brighter face than most of her companions ; her 
dress was richer, and her necklace of elk’s teeth 
proclaimed her of rank ; she was the daughter of 
one of the principal men. Capea spoke to her as 
he went by, for her look was fixed upon him, and 
he saw by her expression that she had been absorbed 
in his words. 

‘‘ You are with us, Eyewat ?” he asked. 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered him slowly, and followed 
him with her eyes until the tent had hidden him. 
Then she turned to her mother. 

“The gods will accept,” she said. 
be free, but he will die.”’ 


“ We shall 


It was 1875. 

On one of those days of clouds and chill by 
which the month of May proves itself to be spring 
instead of summer, a long line of men stood all 
day under strong guard. This became only stronger 
for those who one by one were passed into the 
custody of soldiers on another part of the field. 
But this transfer went on very slowly, for these 


men were removed only on the evidence of being 


directly concerned in a murderous raid upon the 
Texan border. There were over seventy Indians 
who had had a share in this work which would 
condemn them to imprisonment, but it took time to 
substantiate the individual charges, and when the sun 
was on the horizon only fifteen out of the seventy 
had been convicted of their crimes. What was to 
become of the unfinished work ? 

Exactly at sunset the order was given to tell off 
the rest of the prisoners as they stood in the line, 
and to exchange afterward those who had a right 
to exchange. These seventy prisoners of war were 
to be kept as prisoners under military law. 

Among the first fifteen was Capea Osandiah. It 
had been easy to prove that his words and his 
example had been foremost in his own tribe, and 
had had great influence with the Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes who had joined with the Kiowas in this raid. 

Capea stood dark and haughty, with an immobility 
possible only to an Indian, with downcast eyes and 
knitted brows, in a superb indifference to all that 
was going on about him. It was the bearing with 
which he would have met torture, and what torture 
could be worse than that he had reason to expect 
from the white man ? 

Yet this face, in its sullen endurance, had in 
feature and expression the nobleness of a kingly 
nature. Erect, but with eyes fastened upon the 
ground, he was taken away by the soldiers, and 
stood like a statue while his chains were being 
riveted upon him. 

A new voice in his ears. Capea looked up with 
a sudden, piercing gaze. His eyes met those of 
the officer in charge fixed upon him. For more 
than a minute the two measured each other with 
unwavering gaze. ‘Then the officer turned as an 
orderly came up to him, but not before he had 
recognized in Capea Osandiah a nature above the 
craft and cowardice that had so often filled him 
with disgust. This was a dangerous fellow ; but he 
was a soldier, captured only by a soldier’s steel. 

But Capea gazed on. For the tones of com- 
mand*.that had caught his ear directly had re- 
vealed a personality which face and bearing carried 
out. The order, the decision, the power, which 
Capea could comprehend from their presence in 
himself, were here. 

All white men were his deadly enemies. He 
hated every one with a hatred that captivity only 
increased. 

Yet the soldier recognized the soldier. 

As on its way to the fort in Florida the train 
passed through well-tilled fields, across the borders 
of rich estates, through towns and cities where 
Capea sometimes saw evidences of more people 
together than he had ever realized existed at all, 
he looked down in scorn at his chains. It was 
true that these kept him from the happy hunting 
grounds on which his thoughts dwelt now; that 
they reserved him for torture. But they were use- 
less for any other purpose; for what madness it 
would be to resist a power like this! He spoke 
one day to a companion, a young man whose 
silence had almost equaled his own. 

‘‘The white men would have no need to send 
soldiers to us,” he said, “if they had let us pass 
through their reservations. It is too much for the 
Indian; there is nothing left him but to die.” 

And from this time he was, if possible, more 
silent and haughty. 

Every Indian felt that he was going to torture 
and to death. Some tried escape—only to be shot 
down by the guard; one anticipated the fate he 
dreaded. The death-songs were sung, the courage 
roused to meet the death-tortures in store for them. 
None of these were felt on the way; the prisoners - 
were well fed and well sheltered. | 

At last Fort Marion was reached. ‘The gates of 
this prison closed upon them. 

. The seventy prisoners, heavily chained, stood 
face to face with the officer in charge of them. 
With unflinching eyes they looked into the face 
that was studying them with a something in its 
scrutiny which they could not read, and awaited 
their doom. 

It came. 

The chains were struck off from their cramped 
limbs, and they were told that they would be treated 
according to their behavior. 

They looked at one another in a wonder that 
laid deep foundations for the future. 

Capea waited. Upon him lay the responsibility 
of leadership. He had learned the lesson of years 
well; he was still full of hatred to the white man. 
But he was saying to himself, over and over: 
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‘“‘ What a strange enemy ! 
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FAMILY STANDARDS. 


O stream can flow higher than its source. The 
combined honesty of any family will not be 
higher than the laws governing its training. 

The individual who was born and trained in a 
family where strict integrity and truth were un- 
known has that much harder battle to fight in over- 
coming the tendencies of his nature. It is this that 
makes the training of young children such a tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

Is there a sadder sight than the puzzled expres- 
sion in a child’s face when the mother whom it 
loves with the whole strength of its being utters a 
social falsehood in its presence ?—and yet it is not so 
rare a sight as it should be. Can there be a stand- 
ard of truth in a family where the daily life of the 
family is an untrufh, where the effort to appear is 
far greater than the effort to be? To give a child 
the right standards there must be harmony in his 
life, and there can be no harmony without truth. 
The small boy in an infant class struck the very 
foundation of life when he exclaimed to a little 
girl covered with shame and confusion because her 
cap had been knocked off, revealing a smoothly 
cropped head and the row of curls sewed fast to 
the ruches of the cap on the floor, “Ha! ye 
needn’t be so shamed if ye hadn’t made believe :” 
It is the ‘‘ make believes” that cause the mortifica- 
tion. The man whose house is built on the rock 
truth has a sure foundation ; he commands respect 
without question, and need fear no man’s comment. 
“Electricity cannot follow a broken wire, nor suc- 
cess a lying life.” “I teach my children to speak 
the truth” is but a small part of a moral education. 
Are they taught to live it? Is the home life, by 
example as well as precept, a life of truth ? Within 
a few days the daily papers have recorded five 
heavy embezzlements. The principals concerned, 
as far as their histories have been revealed, were 
men who had peculiar social advantages; at least 
three of them were born into homes of wealth, and 
all were men who had had every educational ad- 
vantage. ‘The partner of one said: “I always 
knew he was careless, but supposed he was honest.” 
Will a strictly honest man be careless where money 
matters are involved’ Will a man to whom truth 
is more than a tongue accomplishment be careless 
to criminality ? You may say he is weak, but 
‘there is a weakness that is as criminal as wicked- 
ness,” and it is this weakness that is a sure indica- 
tion of the lack of courage inseparable from truth. 

Truth, like love, is universal in its meanings, and 
a love of it, devotion to it, is a perfect equipment 
for all of life’s battles. 


A QUESTION OF QUESTIONS. 
By Carouine B. LeERow. 


W* have all laughed over the story of the 
mother, the boy, the fly,and the bald-headed 
man. ‘The interrogations of the juvenile concern- 
ing the peregrinations of the diminutive diptera 
over the elderly cranium deprived of its hirsute 
covering distracted his mother and nearly drove 
his victim into insanity ; yet no one who reads 
the account of the ludicrous conversation fails to 
recognize in the youthful investigator a type of 
all children—the possessors of that questioning 
spirit which is one of the most noticeable differ- 
ences between the child and the man. 

Curiosity is one of the most striking characteris. 
tics of the child. He has no way of satisfying his 
powerful desire for knowledge except by appealing 
to his elders. His reflective powers are not de- 
veloped sufficiently for him to understand why this 
constant attitude of interrogation should make him 
a trial and a terror to all the gray heads of the 
neighborhood. His sense of proportion and relative 
values is too dull for him to distinguish between 
what is important and what is trivial. He has no 
clear intellectual perspective. He has not learned 
that there are a good many things which a good many 
people do not know; that many of these people 


are too selfish to take the trouble to answer ques- 
tions, even if they have the ability to do so, and 
that most of them have a vital objection to making 
any confession of ignorance. As a rule, he is ig- 
nored as far as possible. When he cannot be thus 
suppressed, he is snubbed, scolded, or ridiculed— 
anything but answered. It is no wonder that, as a 
result of this process, he should discover that few 
things are so unprofitable as the effort to obtain a 
satisfaetory answer to even an intelligent and 
proper question. | | 

In school, the place especially ordained for the 
imparting of knowledge, where everything is new, 
bewildering, and suggestive, one might suppose 
that the asking of questions would be treated as a 
legitimate thing, and encouraged rather than re- 
buked. Not so. The hackneyed household re- 
minder to the young members of the family, 
“Children should be seen and not heard,” is not, 
to be sure, repeated in the schoolroom, for they 
are certainly expected to be heard ; but it is in the 
act of conveying information to their teachers, 
not in questioning their teachers, that they are de- 
sired to use their vocal powers. ‘That a teacher is 
a@ person appointed to “hear” lessons, the lessons 
to be heard being learned from the text-book, is 
one of the first educational notions developed in 
the youthful mind. ‘Teachers necessarily assume 
a certain average amount of ignorance for an en- 
tire class. Text-book enlightenment must be admin- 
istered in proportion to this ignorance. There is 
no time for the consideration of individual cases. 
Certainly it is not strange that under such condi- 


tions a host of mysterious matters should remain | 
unillumined in a few, at least. of these many | 


minds; that mistaken notions should take root and 


flourish, and that a crop of mischievous—even if 


amusing—errors should result from this neglected 
growth. 

From the first there is engendered in the pupil's 
mind a conviction that the most heinous of educa- 
tional crimes is the asking of questions, while the 
failure to answer them is but one degree less crim- 
inal. The universality of these two beliefs is one 
of the most pathetic of all pathetic things. It 
creates a discouraging and almost hopeless environ- 
ment for the child, and raises a practically insur- 
mountable barrier between him and any one who 
may be interested in his intellectual welfare. To 
be eager to give even the most ridiculous answers 
to questions rather than to make the honest state- 
ment, “I do not know ’’—is there not something 
truly deplorable in this mental attitude? The 
natural development from this unwillingness to 
admit ignorance on any subject under the sun is, 
first of all, fear—fear of exposure, ridicule, or 
reprimand ; passive, if not positive, deceit to hide 
natural and innocent ignorance, or downright false- 
hood to escape the consequences of the deceit or 
fear—a plentiful harvest of tares from the seed of 
false doctrine. 

But is this conviction of sin in the asking of 
questions a rational or necessary mental condition / 
Is it not as natural, and consequently as legitimate, 
a thing for the child to want to know as to want to 
eat or play? If this is granted, it rationally follows 
that the training of this faculty is infinitely wiser 
than any attempt at suppression. There is to-day 
much lamentable waste of power in nearly all the 
schoolrooms of the country, but in no direction is 
there greater loss on the part of pupil and teacher 
alike, both in mental and vocal outlay, than in this 
matter of asking questions. So far as the teacher 
is concerned, he is not a teacher, in the best sense of 
that good but ill-used word, unless he feels bound to 
give as well as to ask for information, even if it is 
given in interrogative form. To assume that the 
pages of a text-book contain all necessary knowledge, 
that the child is to absorb that knowledge through 
his eye for the sole purpose of pouring it out through 
his mouth, is contrary to all principles of pedagogy 
as well as of common sense. The teacher should 
be able and willing to teach, not simply undertak- 
ing to “ keep school ’ and hear lessons. | 

The world is suffering from lack of economy in 
time, strength, and effort. One of the best places 
in which to teach this economy is the schoolroom, 
and one of the best ways in the schoolroom is in- 
struction in formulating questions, to be asked only 
when necessary, and then in the shortest, clearest, 
and most direct form possible. A child can be 
taught how to ask questions as well as how to 
answer them, and the first-enamed exercise made 
quite as profitable, if not more so, than the latter. 

Curiosity is one of the grandest attributes of 
man. Tracing this misunderstood and conse- 
quently much abused word to its Latin origin, it is 


and not because of them. 


found to mean “careful, eager, or anxious to learn.” 
That it should have so fallen from its originally 


high estate as to become a synonym for mere 
inquisitiveness is proof of the abuse which it has 


received. Curiosity has led men to the depths of 


the sea in diving-bells, to the heights of the heavens 
with telescopes, and all over the broad earth with 
charts and quadrants; it has been the impelling 


power of all discoveries and inventions; it has 


given to the world its arts and sciences; in 
short, it is the thing which has made civiliza- — 
tion possible and existence desirable. There never 
was a time since the creation of the world when 
there were so many wise questions to be asked 
or so many valuable answers to be given as there 
are to-day. While there is less encouragement 
than ever for the child to question, there never 
before was so much need of it—for active, independ- 


ent desire for light which will not rest satisfied 
with the half-understood formulas of the text-book, 


but will clamor for explanation. This need must 
be recognized and supplied before there can be any 


real intellectual advancement in this materialistic 


age. 
In fact, if our educators do not soon bestir them- 
selves in this direction, there is reason to fear that 
the interrogative faculty will in time be missing 


from the make-up of man; that, suppressed,thwarted, 


destroyed through generations, it will exist only as 
do certain rudimentary physical organs which are 
undeveloped because new conditions of existence — 
render their functions needless. 


ORIGINALITY: ITS RELATION TO 
HOME AND SCHOOL TRAINING. 


By ADALINE E. THOoMPsoNn. 


| to attitude of every well-balanced child toward 


the world is, at first, that of an independent 
monarch, a nonconformist. It requires the most 
vigorous training from his previously trained elders 
to subdue this spirit, and metamorphose the dread- 
ful boy in the parlor into the polite young gentle- 
man in society. It is rather a blot on our escutch- 
eon than a credit to our discipline that this result is 
usually attained ; this redundant originality being 
stamped out, evolving from such bright boys the 


‘mass of commonplace men with whom we are 
familiar. 


There is, of course, a great difference in minds. 
But to every one is given some originative force. 
It is concomitant with his individuality. It is this - 


power which is peculiarly his, which is of value to 
‘himself and to the world. 


It is certainly much better to do our own think- 


ing, and live our own thoughts, and have what we 


do represent the best in us, even if the apparent 


result be inferior and a comparative failure, than 


that we should be exponents of the best in our 
neighbors. Yet where development of originative 


force is found, it has usually been in spite of our 


educational methods, both at home and in school, 
Our course of instruction, as now laid out and 

taught, educates to the highest point the imitative 

faculties and memory. | 
Not only is the boy taught to bow and smile on 


all occasions, so far as outward manner goes, but 


mentally as well. The trouble goes back to the 
parents and to the parents’ parents; to the teachers 
and to the teachers’ teachers, till there seems no 
end to the chain of Sorites either in past or future. 


Just where to grasp and break the links is now the 


problem, so far as our schools go, which is occupying 
our foremost educators, and which ought to occupy 
all who are presumably interested in making the 
most of themselves and their little ones. 

Men are so accustomed to the potency of régime 
and custom that any attempt at change is greeted 
with derision. | 

A few years ago there was a question raised 
about the real value of so much Latin and Greek 
in our colleges. Those who dared affirm that 
other and more useful studies could be substituted, 
for some of it at least, were nearly outlawed so 
far as intellectual standing was concerned. What! 
we poor pygmies improve on the courses of time- 
honored Oxford and Cambridge! Perish the 
thought and the men who conceived it! 

But neither the truth nor the men accepted anni- 
hilation, and the leading colleges of the country 
have come to the same view. 

Now the question uppermost is the revision of 
our pedagogic system. Demands are heard on 
every side for teachers who shall drop the old 
methods of recitations of rules and words, for the 
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better plan which shall insist on the evolution of the 
rule from the pupil himself; who shall appreciate 
the fact, and put it into practice, that one proposi- 
tion of Euclid which the pupil has worked out for 
himself is worth incalculably more in his mental 
development than an entire book memorized ; who 
shall throw to the winds all regard for parrot reci- 
tations and memorizing crams; who shall, in short, 
see before him, not classes to be drilled, but indi- 
viduals to be developed. 

Teachers must be multiplied, that is very evi- 
dent; but we must get greater intelligence in the 
home as well. 

After all that can be said, the burden. of the 
matter rests with the mothers and in the home. 
Multiply our teachers as we will, in the few hours 
a day they have the child they cannot undo the 
work of the rest of the twenty-four. The founda- 
tions, too, on which they build have been laid long 
before in the home, and already, before the child 
reaches them, the twig, mentally, morally, and 
physically, has been bent for better or for worse. 
We hear a widespread clamor for sanitary school- 
rooms and more intelligent instructors. They are 
necessary. Our youth must have them, and they 
are even now in sight. But what about the 
material our homes are to furnish to these light 
and airy schoolrooms, these progressive and de- 
voted teachers ? 3 

If higher education for woman means any one 
thing more than another, it is to equip her to fulfill 
her duties as wife and mother, to enable her to act 
in conjunction with the laws of health of body 
and development of mind and soul, so that the 
little ones intrusted*to her care may start on the 


race of life with every advantage possible under’ 


the limitations of their environment. There are 
- quite enough of these limitations, without the 
additions imposed by ignorant training from their 
elders. 

Our schools and our teachers will have some op- 
portunity for satisfactory work when the children 
‘sent to them are not so warped and twisted men- 
tally and so debilitated physically as to render the 
process of deciphering their original capacities well- 
nigh impossible. 

It is so easy to lay the blame on some one else! 

Mothers, the children in your home are yours. 
You are responsible for them. The teacher’s work 
for them is merely supplemental. Study each one 
—as you never studied any problem in calculus, any 


department in science, any theme in music—con- 


stantly, prayerfully ; be alert to catch the sparks 
from the child’s own genius; develop and guide 
that with your best energy. Don’t mass them. 
They are each a distinct personality. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY 
OF MUSIC. 
8. 


B fiaecuigs suggestions are addressed to those only 
who intend making a real study of some branch 
of music, more especially that relating to the piano 
or organ. To those who simply wish to “ play a 
little’ to please themselves or their friends, these 
words of mine will fall as seed upon the stony 
ground ; but if it be possible for me, out of experi- 
ence gained by the knowledge of my own mistakes 
_ of earlier years, to afford some help to others who 
are starting out on the same road, I shall not have 
written in vain. | 

There is much in the manner of your presenta- 
tion to a stranger. Are you introduced by one 
who already knows and appreciates him, and 
who has prepared you to look for his charming 
qualities under an apparently cold exterior, then 
you are interested to make the necessary effort to 
draw out those agreeable traits, and a gratifying 
response is sure to meet you. You are delighted 
with your friend’s friend, and he speedily becomes 
your own. But how if you are presented by one 
who neither knows nor understands the new ac- 
quaintance, who has not got at him, and who can- 
not draw out his happy qualities for your approval ? 
You are stepping blindly now, and unless you 
have unusual penetration, or unless some one else 
can enlighten you, you may never know the real 
man whom others find so charming and attractive. 

The same istruein music. A great deal depends 
upon your introduction to it. How often we hear 
some such remark as this: “I am going to have 
my daughter begin music lessons with Miss So-and- 
so. She is not a first-class teacher, but she is a 
nice girl, and she can teach the rudiments. When 
Mary is a few years older I mean to give her the 


very best musical advantages, so that she herself 
may be fitted for a teacher; but Miss So-and-so will 
do for the present.” 

What a mistake! The rudiments of music are 
more than merely learning the names of the notes, 
and the ability to strike a certain number of them 
in a given length of time. A good teacher must 
combine with a thorough interest in his work some 
technical ability and a general understanding of 
harmony and musical form. He must be able to 
produce a good quality of tone, and to teach his 
pupils to do the same, and, having in his mind the 
correct idea of a musical composition, to possess 
also the power of governing the hand to carry out 
his thought obediently. 

A pupil who has studied with an incompetent 
teacher will find, on changing to one who is better 
informed, that he has wasted much valuable time, 
for he has to unlearn old habits and acquire new 
ones. Then the hand is much more easily trained 
in youth, and the mature hand after years of bad 
usage is a great trial to both pupil and teacher. We 
all know, too, that everything is more easily learned 
in early life, and how hard it is to unlearn old mis- 
takes. 

I have seen pupils who have studied for years 
with so-called fine teachers (brilliant performers), 
who could not tell the value of a dotted note, and 
to whom phrasing was an unknown quantity. They 
played brilliantly, however, though without any 
approach to the legato touch, but their playing was 
merely a parrot-like copy of their teacher’s. Such 
pupils left to themselves are utterly helpless, and 
will play everything much as a machine would grind 
it out. 

How can one properly render a piece until he 
knows what are the principal melodic ideas in if, 
where new subjects are introduced, where one idea 
should be given prominence while another is sub- 
dued, something of rhythm and accent? Such knowl- 
edge on the part of the teacher is indispensable, for 
although he may be a specialist, and announce him- 
self simply as a teacher of piano or organ, still he 
must have that broad education himself which will 
permit him to do his special work iutelligently. 

Enthusiasm is also a very desirable quality in a 
teacher. If you can find a thoroughly educated 
musician, a good performer, and an enthusiast in 
one, be he man or woman, seize upon him, and you 
have secured the perfect teacher. 


A REPLY FROM THE CITY. 


New York, August —. 


My Dear Friend : 
at you think you have done a kindly deed to 
invite me to come to you among the beautiful 
hills for a week. Would you think it a kindly act 
for a man to hold a cup of cool spring water just 
out of the reach of a man dying of thirst, holding 
it so that he could not even lay the tip of his burn- 
ing fingers against the cold dew gathered on its 
side? That is what your invitation is to me. No 
galley-slave was ever held with stronger chains than 
am I to this workaday city. Do you realize what you 
have asked me to exchange? To have the first 
sounds that touch my waking ear the twittering 
good-morning of the robin, for the noisy rumble and 
swing of the milk cart as it goes its morning rounds. 
You ask me to exchange the sight of the brick 
houses opposite, whose closed blinds and boarded 
doors speak only of loneliness, for the cloud-capped 
mountains with their wooded sides speaking of 
swinging homes peopled by the feathered folks 
whose music makes life with you a dream of songs. 
You ask me to exchange the monotonous pick, 
thump, scrape of the laborers’ shovels and picks 
next door, that are making ready the foundations 
to support a roof that will shelter more families than 
you will find in a radius of two miles from your cot 
among the hills, for the musical whir of the reap- 
ing-machine in the distant fields. 
You ask me to exchange the glare of the electric 


light for the soft, mild gleam of the harvest moon, 


that in imagination I see hanging low over the hills 
from the dormer window of the room under the 
roof, where the soft rustle of the wind through the 
trees or the patter of the rain on the roof are the 
night sounds for which you ask me to surrender 
the sharp bang of the night watchman’s club which 
tells me thieves are in the world. You ask me to 
exchange my outing in the open car, where my seat- 
mate will be some hollow-eyed woman, whose 
every motion tells of physical exhaustion, taking 
her sick baby, whose half-closed eyes and parted 
lips tell the story of weariness and pain, of stifling 
rooms and poverty but one remove from want, for 


the easy, swinging buckboard and you. You ask 
for this exchange when you know every hour is 
mortgaged to the powers that be, the masters of my 
destiny. 

Ah, my friend! was it kind to open the vista of 
what might be in contrast to the foreground of 
what is? 

Would it not be kind to let me forget, in the 
worry and push of this busy city life, the bliss, the 
rest, the companionship that lie two hours beyond ? 

Lovingly, Karte. 


CARING PROPERLY FOR SHOES. 


pe tos are one of the expenses of a toilet that 
may be reduced only by care. A worn-out 
shoe is not possible of renovation; no amount of 
skill will make it pass as new. The only possible 
way to save in shoe-leather is to care properly for 
the shoes while wearing them. A writer in the 
Brooklyn “ Eagle” makes some very wise sugges- 
tions about the proper care of shoes: 

“Particular attention should be paid, in every 
home, to the care of shoes. Where there are 
children there is generally an accumulation of 
shoes partly worn and wholly worn, and these are 
all thrown in the bottom of the closet together and 
must be assorted when wanted. When taken out 
they are sometimes ‘moldy, because they are 
thrown in when damp and dirty. Many of these 
are of no earthly use to the possessors, but are 
hoarded up with the idea that some day they will 
be needed ; yet rarely is this true, as they are put 
away in such a rough condition that when taken 
out they are generally unfit for use. Shoes that are 
worn regularly, if cared for, will last much longer 
than if neglected. A French kid shoe, if kicked 
around on the closet floor or under the bed, will not 
last as long or look as well as one inferior in qual- 
ity if properly cared for. When shoes are taken 
off they should be wiped with a soft cloth, and, 
after airing a little while, oiled or polished and put 
in a box by themselves, or a shoe-bag, and when 
wanted for use can be taken out ready for wear. 
It is not advisable to use much of the dressing so 
fashionable for ladies’ and children’s shoes, as 
most of them crack the leather and ruin it. I 
have seen expensive shoes, the tops all cracked 
open in less than a month by the use of shoe dress 
ing ; therefore, unless you can find one that has 
been well tested, it is better to use a little sweet oil 
colored with black ink and rubbed well in. For 
some years past I have used a polish that has con- 
siderable glycerine in it, and found that it pre- 
serves the shoes wonderfully, always keeping them 
new looking. If a lift begins to wear off the heel, I 


have it attended to at once, and never take off the 


shoes without wiping all the dust from the crevices 
and putting them carefully away. ‘The result is 
that I have worn one pair of boots every day for 
one year, and another year for-a house shoe. I 
have a pair of boots that were made to order, for 
which I paid $8, have worn them every day for 
two winters, or rather from October to May, and 
shall wear them another, and perhaps two seasons 
more. In the spring I rub them well with oil and — 
put them away carefully, and in the fall they look 
as good as new. Never wear a shoe unbuttoned, 
if you care to have it shapely. Never put wet 
shoes close to the fire to dry, as it hardens them 
and makes them difficult to put on. When taken 
off the foot wet, smooth inte as good shape as pos- 
sible, and rub them as dry as you can with an old 
soft cloth, then put them in a medium warm place 
to dry. If your shoes get muddy, wash them off 
with cold water, and rub dry with a soft cloth. 
This can be done quickly, so that the leather may 
not get wet through, then pulled into shape and 
left standing until quite dry. . After this use a 
little good polish and the shoes will be as fresh as 
if quite new.” 


When drinking vold water, neverdrink it rapidly 
when the body is in a heated condition. Hold the 
glass in the hand for a moment, and remove it from 
the lips after each swallow. Thus a few mouthfuls 
will as effectually satisfy the thirst as a whole 
glassful drank down without a breathing spell. 


Put dishes, tumblers, and other glass articles into 
a kettle; cover them entirely with cold water, and 
put the kettle where it will soon boil. When it 
has boiled a few minutes set it aside, covered elose. 
When the water is cold, take out the glass. This 
process will harden the articles so they will not be 
so easily broken. 
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Our YouNG FOLKS. 


HOW. THE CIRCUS CAME TO KENTUCKY 
JIM’S. 


By HELEN MARSHALL Nortu. 


HE whole country south of Kentucky Jim’s 
mining camp was ablaze with circus posters. 
Every bit of fence, every tumble-down, deserted 
miner’s cabin between Sligo and Wild Cat which 
could by any possibility be made to hold a scrap 
of paper, became a bill-board. Johnny Hunter had 
feasted on them all with eager eyes as he rode 
about the country with his father. 

There were pictures of big, spotted African 
giraffes, edting leaves from the topmost boughs of 
tall trees ; elephants with feet like door-stones and 
great swinging trunks; big and little ponies in 
brilliant trappings, standing on two legs, making 
ladders of themselves, sitting at table, and perform- 
ing the most amusing tricks. There were ferocious 
tigers, and white bears on big blocks of ice, and 
wolves, and lions, and a man sitting right in the den 
with them. And there was a big cage of chatter- 
ing monkeys and parrots with red, green,and yellow 
feathers. Best of all were the wonderful ring per- 
formances, where a man, was flying through a 
trapeze, and six others making an obelisk of them- 
selves, and a man in red and green being fired out 
of a big cannon. 

Then there was a procession of gold chariots, and 
iadies in beautiful clothes riding on horseback, and 
troops of Shetland ponies, and a brass band, and a 
man playing on a steam piano. 

Johnny, who had never been twenty miles from 
Kentucky Jim’s, and who had never seen a travel- 
ing show of any kind, much less a gorgeous circus 
like this, hugged himself with ecstasy. 

Not many bills were posted very near to Ken- 
tucky Jim’s, for the circus was to exhibit at a town 
forty miles away, and it was hardly probable that 
many could go that distance. In particular, Johnny 
knew very well that he was not going. Mr. Hunte1 
was superintendent of three mining camps, anil as 
busy as a man could well be, from morning to night. 
Johnny would never be permitted to go so far alone, 
though he would willingly have walked from Ken- 
tucky Jim’s to San Francisco to see these wonderful 
sights, had his father consented. 

Johnny thought it all over very carefully as he 
rode along by his father’s side over the smooth, beau- 
tiful mountain road. Tall pines towered above them. 
Smooth-barked manzanita gleamed from thickets by 
the wayside, and sweet odors of mountain pinks 
wafted their fragrance to the passer-by. 

Mr. Hunter had business with one of his over- 
seers at the mine, and Johnny, catching the word 
“circus,” listened with all his might. 

“ They thought, sir,” the man was saying, “ if 
we drew up a petition you might see fit to let us off 
for one day. And the men have been kept over 
hours since we turned the water on the Big Lead. 
Here is the petition, sir.”’ 


Johnny looked on with eager eyes. He had 


never heard of a petition before, but if it was any-. 


thing that would help a boy to the circus, he meant 
to have one. 

The man handed Mr. Hunter a long sheet of 
paper, at the head of which was written, in bold 
letters, something beginning, “‘ We, the undersigned, 
respectfully request that we be allowed,” etc., etc. 
Then followed a long list of names. 

Mr. Hunter shook his head regretfully. 

“If it were not so far away, Matthews, we might 

arrange it. But the men would hardly be able to 
get back to work before noon of the next day, and 
we must be ready to ‘clear up’ by Thursday. Tell 
them I am sorry, but it can’t be helped this time.”’ 
And Mr. Hunter hastened off down the hill where 
a heavy stream of water from an eight-inch pipe 
was playing, with tremendous force, on the opposite 
sand bank and washing the rich gold soil down the 
tunnel. 
‘- Johnny seated himself on a smooth gray rock and 
began to whittle off clean, beautiful pipe-clay shav- 
ings, all the time thinking very hard on a grand 
scheme. 

Presently he jumped up. I'll do it,” he shouted. 
And away down the hill he ran to his father. 

The result of the conference was that Johnny 
went over to the overseer’s little cabin, and had a 
long consultation with Mr. Matthews. And when 


Johnny came out, he carried a large roll of paper, 
on which were written these words: ** We, the under- 
signed, residents of Kentucky Jim’s and vicin- 


ity, respectfully request Mr. Montgomery King, 
manager of ‘ The Greatest Show on Earth,’ that he 
bring his circus to this town, and we promise him 
herewith our hearty support.” | 

At noon the miners gathered around the over- 
seer’s cabin, and signed the paper to a man. Off 
to Big Butte drove Mr. Hunter in the afternoon, 
with a very much excited boy by his side. Of 
course all the Big Butte men wrote their names on 
the petition with great enthusiasm. Several begged 
to sign twice, but Johnny would not allow that. 
Even Ching Wang Lang and Hop Ski Hi, the pro- 
prietors of the Chinese laundry, signed it, when 
they were made to understand that a circus was 
like the biggest kind of a “devil-driving.” The 
list grew and grew. Every man, woman, and child 
who would promise to support Mr. Montgomery 
King’s grand show was allowed to write his name 
on the great paper. Johnny had a busy day, and 
was scarcely through when his father was ready 
for the homeward drive. ! 

“To-morrow I shall go to Job’s Creek and 
Silverville, and the next day to Yuba Pond and 
Slim Bill’s,” said Johnny. ‘ Don’t you think he 
will come for all these names, father ?” 

Mr. Hunter would not commit himself, but 
he did make it in the way of business to drive 


over to the Creek next day, and Johnny and his | 


petition went along too. 

Johnny walked about the town on air for the next 
few days. He haunted the small post-office which 
was kept in one side of the only grocery store in 
the settlement, and was always on hand when the 
big ten-mule team brought in the mail-bag. 

At last the letter came—the first that Johnny had 
ever received. It was a big, business-like looking 
letter in a light buff envelope, and it was directed 
to ‘‘ Master Johnny Hunter, Kentucky Jim’s, Sligo 
County, California.” On one end there was some 
printing: “If not called for in ten days, return to 
Mr. Montgomery King, Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.” Letters being such a new experience, 
Johnny very naturally read the outside through 
carefully before he opened the envelope. 

His hand trembled with excitement as he un- 
folded the sheet and read: 


“ Master Johnny Hunter : 

‘“ DEAR Six,— Yours of the 11th inst. received, and 
contents noted. It gives me pleasure to inform 
you that I have a single date free in your vicinity 
next week, and will be glad to visit Kentucky Jim’s 
with the circus on Friday. I send my agent with 
posters to-morrow. 

“Very truly, MonTGOMERY KING. 

“ San FRANciscoO, Cal., May 11, 188-.” 


“ Hurray! The circus is coming!’ yelled 
Johnny, and he rushed down the street giving the 
Sioux war-whoop with all the strength of a pair of 
very healthy lungs as hewent. Do you know what 
the Sioux war-whoop is? If not, I can tell you that 
it is about the most horrible sound that ever issued 
from the mouth of a white man, or an Indian either, 


and your mothers are to be congratulated if you do 


not know how to make it. 


ing after Johnny, and helped him shout, and such a 
jollification had never been heard in Kentucky 
Jim’s since the discovery of the great Placer Lode. 


You can be sure that every boy in town was out 


to meet the agent next day, and offer advice as to 
the best methods of posting bills, and that each boy 


was fairly wild as the gay red and green and yellow 


pictures were attached to the cabins and fences, 
rocks and trees by the wayside. | 

Perhaps you can imagine what the real circus 
day was to those boys, to say nothing of the fa- 
thers and mothers—for they all went ; and how the 
grand procession was met anywhere from two to 
five miles from town, by ali the boys and dogs in 
the vicinity ; and how they laughed and cheered 
and enjoyed the elephants and ponies and giraffes 
and lions and parrots and monkeys. 


excitement it was in that little place.. I happened 


to be there on my summer vacation, and as I 


watched the people on their way to the big tent, it 


seemed as if all the inhabitants of California must_ 
have come up to Kentucky Jim’s to see the circus. 


And Mr. Montgomery King sent for Johnny 


Hunter, and complimented him on his enterprise 


and perseverance, and said that he shouldn't be 


surprised if he took him into partnership some day. 
But, although Johnny thought Mr. Montgomery — 


King such a wonderful man, and the circus the 


most magnificent spectacle in the world, yet he 


the zodlogist. 


‘support. 


tute the total result up to date. 
| | is established—the love of nature is there ; but it is 
I cannot begin to describe to you what a day of 


doubted very much whether he would ever become 
a traveling showman. 


HOW TO MAKE A NATURALIST. 
By W. T. Hornapay. 


N the first place, don’t be a professional natural- 
ist if you can help it; but if you really feel that 
you must, that nothing else can ever satisfy your 
longings, that you would far rather be a hungry 
“ bug-hunter” than a well-fed bank clerk, why, 
then, that alters the case. But before you plight 
your troth to Dame Nature, let us take a bird’s-eye 
view of the situation; and, by way of a conun 
drum, what 7s a naturalist ? 

Clearly, the term ought to apply, as of old, to 
any one who is a full-fledged student of nature, but 
it does not; for now the physicist, the astronomer, 
and even the geologist and miueralogist will have 
none of it, and so it is left almost exclusively to 
But even in that field times have 
changed, and very greatly, too. The old-fashioned 
all-around naturalists, who had a good general 
knowledge of zodlogy in all its branches, such as 
Linneus, Cuvier, Buffon, Baird, Darwin, and Wal- 
lace, have mostly passed away. In their stead 
have arisen a grand army of specialists, or, if I 
might coin a word in their own style, I would say 
specialogists, each one a Diogenes in his own par- 
ticular tub. Like the residuum of miscellany at a 
public sale, the kinds are almost “ too numerous to 
mention,” but here is a sample lot : 

The mammalogist is devoted to the study of 
mammals; the cetologist to whales and porpoises ; 
the ornithologist to birds, the herpetologist to rep- 
tiles, the ichthyologist to fishes, the entomologist to 
insects, the inverbratologist to: invertebrate animals, 
the embryologist to embryos, and the bacteriologist 
to bacteria. These are by no means all, but they 
will do for the present. 

And now, what will you have? The order of 
the day is everywhere concentration of effort upon | 
a single class or group of objects, or “ specializa- 
tion.” To the old-fashioned general naturalist 
only two positions are open which offer a fair 
With a really good and thorough gen- 
eral knowledge of natural history, in the full 
meaning of the term, which embraces zoilogy, bot- 
any, geology, and mineralogy, you can be a profess- 
or of the natural sciences in an institution of learn- 
ing, or the curator of a scientific museum of the 
second rank. A large museum requires a curator 
who is a specialist for each of its several depart- 
ments. The positions that are open to specialists 


| of acknowledged ability are in the great museums, 
| universities, and colleges, as curators, collaborators, 
| professors, or teachers of other rank. Very often 


the specialist is found in a position which his own 
genius has created. 

And now we come back to our subject, how to 
make a naturalist. A naturalist cannot be made, 
he must be born; but he can be educated, and ex- 
ploited, soto speak. These are the qualifications 
necessary to the evolution of a naturalist: an insa- 
tiable love of nature ; keen and accurate perceptive 


| faculties, or, in other words, a natural habit of 
All the small boys of the settlement came rush- 


observation and inquiry, and correct interpretation ; 
a retentive memory, and the judicial faculty in 
reasoning from cause to effect; a sound body, 
strictly temperate habits, tireless industry, perse- 
verance, and self-denial. If you have all these, you 
were born to be a naturalist ; but if you love ease 
and comfort, and hate work, midnight oil, muddy 
boots, and “ specimens,” don’t waste a moment on 
natural history. 

But if we assume that you were born to be a 
naturalist, what then? Your first ventures into the 
field of natural history have been in quest of the 
objects that were obtainable, regardless of your 
tastes, and a heterogeneous collection of “bugs,” 
butterflies, birds’ nests, eggs, and finally some bird 
skins and sad-looking stuifed”’ specimens, consti- 
One fact, at least, 


as yet unwise to attempt to say in what precise 
direction it will spend itself to the best advantage. 
Leave that for the present as an open question. 
The world of nature is your oyster, and in one way 
or another you shall open it. 

First, and indispensably, my young naturalist 
must acquire a good general education, slighting 
nothing unless it be the higher mathematics, and 
the doctors disagree regarding even that. He must 
learn to write good English, and do it easily; and 
if he should ever need to lecture, he must be able 
to speak it with fluency and ease. A knowledge of 


German, French, and Latin is very necessary to 
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the scientific investigator and writer, for the reason 
that such a large proportion of the world’s scien- 
tific knowledge is locked up in the languages of 
France and Germany. Nevertheless,a knowledge 
of these languages is very far from being absolutely 
essential to the development of a successful natu- 
ralist, as might be proven by numberless examples. 
A knowledge of chemistry is not half so essential 
as it may seem, and the right man can easily be a 
great naturalist without it. 

A knowledge of anatomy and physiology is 
indispensable to every naturalist, but to many it is 
of paramount importance. The extent to which 
this subject may profitably be pursued depends 
entirely upon the final choice the student makes. 
Every student must also take a general course in 
all the sciences if he would consider himself well 
equipped intellectually. 

In my opinion, the first text-book for the young 
zovlogist should be Steele’s “‘ Popular Zotlogy,” by 
Professor J. W. P. Jenks, a true naturalist of the 
old school, who knows the needs of the student 
from years of experience in the class-room. The 
beginner should learn that little book by heart (or, 
in lieu of it, Packard’s “ Briefer Course in Zodlogy”’), 
for it will furnish a good, broad foundation for the 
future. After that should come one of our two 
higher American text-books on zodlogy—either 
Packard’s or Orton’s ; and by the time that has 
been squeezed dry the student is ready to say 
which path he will follow. The final choice may 
be far different. from what at first seemed to be 
the only one. 

There are now in this country, thanks to scien- 
tific progress, many universities and colleges 
where natural history is taught in the class-room, 
and demonstrated by practical work in the labora- 
tory. Of them all, I suspect that Cornell Univer- 
sity is the best; but nearly every State in the 
Union, excepting the youngest ones, can boast of at 
least one institution—usually a State university— 
where the young seeker after science can take a 
special scientific course under competent professors. 
For the ordinary graduate who would be a deeply 
scientific specialist, a post-graduate course at Johus 


Hopkins University, Yale, or Harvard is often de- 


sirable. The student of to-day is blessed by the 
privilege of choosing between a round dozen great 
institutions of learning, in any one of which he can 
have the benefit of museum collections, microscopes, 
dissecting-tables, subjects and lectures galore, 
which twenty years ago he might have sought in 
vain. 

Beyond this point it is difficult to furnish a bill 
of particulars which will apply to amateur natural- 
ists in general; for here the path divides. If you 
feel that yours lies among animals of a certain 
class—mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, or inverte- 
brates—then gird up thy loins, go afield, seek 
those chosen forms where they are to be found 
thickly in a state of nature, and there study Na- 
ture’s own book. Do not, I beg of you, settle 
down lazily to ready-made collections and become 
a “closet naturalist,” but get out into the fields 
-and forests, or to the river, pond, and seashore. 
First study animals as they live and grow, not as 
they are preserved, dead, in coffin-like drawers and 
bottles of alcohol. Go out and learn to observe. 
Go and see how living creatures are bred, born, 
nourished, and protected ; how they forage, feed, 
and fight; hide, hibernate, and migrate. Study 
their surroundings ; see what relations exist be- 
tween their structure and their environment, and 
how much one has been influenced by the other. 

Get out into the field as a collector, comfortably 
and profitably if you can, but at all events get out. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, but go in 
the steerage, if it be necessary. But, I warn you, 
do not expect to be sent out by some institution as 
a paid collector until you know how tocollect. If you 
intend to collect mammals, birds, reptiles, or fishes, 
one or all, take a thorough course of practical lessons 
of some practical taxidermist who knows every 
branch of his business and will teach you how to 
preserve all sorts of specimens under all kinds of 
conditions. If you intend to make a specialty of 
mammalogy or ornithology, I would advise you to 
devote at least three months to learning taxidermy. 
It will pay well in the end to do sv. 

The expense of your first efforts in the field will 
probably have to come out of your own pocket. There 
are very few men in the world who are paid to 
travel and collect specimens—very few. They are 
costly luxuries, usually. But if you are determined 
and persevering, a way will open or be opened for 
you to get to good collecting ground. Once afield 
“all’s fish that cometh to net.” Study living 


creatures of all kinds; fill your mind, your note- 
books and sketch-books with facts for future use, 
and fill your boxes with specimens studied while 
they were yet alive. Make drawings and measure- 
ments of objects and parts of objects that are of 
especial interest, but beware of the temptation to 
generalize from one or two facts. 

If you begin at fifteen and work hard until you 
are twenty-five, you may then be prepared to stand 
up and say “ here” when “a naturalist” is called 
for. If you are a true student of nature, you will 
probably never be rich (unless you make money in 
other ways), but you can be very comfortable, and 
you can get more solid satisfaction out of your 
work than you ever could out of any mere 
money-making process. If you succeed as a natu- 
ralist, your work will be one long play-spell and 
perpetual delight, and a good place will open for 
you somewhere. I believe naturalists are more 
highly appreciated in this country than they are 
anywhere else in the whole world ; and in natural 
history, as in every other high calling, there is still 
plenty of room at the top. 


A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 
III. 


A YEAR passed quickly for the children. They 
were busy and happy in school. Bright, cheer- 
ful letters came three times each week from their 
papa, who had come to see them but once, the 
journey was so expensive. A piano stood in the 
sitting-room where the children studied. Mary 
was now fourteen years old, and was really the 
housekeeper. Mrs. Gregory was shut in her sunny 
south day-room during the winter, but when the 
days grew warm she took walks with the children, 
and was able to give them lessons. Mary enjoyed 
the care of the house, and seemed so anxious to 
keep it that her mamma smilingly gave in, she said 
as a reward of merit, to show how well Mary had 
managed when she could not care for it. While 
they missed their papa, they had accustomed them- 
selves to living alone. The people in the village 
were very kind to them, and the children found 
friends everywhere. 

While the little village, shut in by the snow-capped 
mountains, was so quiet and peaceful, the whole 
country was excited by the prospect of war. Before 
the snow had melted from the valley even, Moose- 
town was waked to the peril, and at the first call 
for soldiers a dozen of the strong, brave men 
marched away to join the regiment forming at the 
county seat. The children were excited, and were 
among the foremost of the crowd that waved an 
adieu from the piazza of the hotel from which the 
stage started, filled with blue-coated figures. The 
village soon settled into its usual quiet, with per- 
haps a little air of anxiety. 

One day, nearly a year later, Mary came running 
in from the post-office with an unusually thick let- 
ter from her father. Polly threw down her doll 
when she saw Mary from the sitting-room window, 
and called Belle, who, as usual, sat with her head 
buried in a book. Mrs. Gregory opened the letter 
and began reading it; the children knew something 
unusual had occurred, and waited for their mother 
to speak. Before she finished reading the letter 
she was very pale, and her hands trembled. At 
last she looked at them, and said, quietly, but with 
eyes very bright: 

‘‘Girlies, papa is a brave, true man.” 

Pojly looked surprised that such a very evident 
fact should be commented upon, and, with a face 
full of questioning, looked into her mamma’s eyes. 

‘‘ You know, dears, that war has broken out, and 
papa has decided that he ought to go as chaplain 
of a regiment forming in New York. Many of his 
old school and college friends are going in this regi- 
ment, and papa feels that he ought to go.”’ 

Long before her mamma had stopped, Polly’s 
head was buried in her skirts, and papa would 
never fight a harder battle than his little girl was 
fighting to keep back the sobs. 

Mary stood close up to the window looking out 
into the road, while Belle sat as far out of the light 
as she could get, hiding her face. 

“ Papa will be here Saturday night,” Mrs. Greg- 
ory said. | 

‘Then I’ll never let him go back,” sobbed Polly, 
who could fight no longer. 

Mrs. Gregory took Polly in her arms and held 
her close to her heart. Polly felt the tears on her 
forehead while her mamma continued: “ We will 
not make it harder for papa to do what he thinks 


he ought to do. A brave man’s wife and daughters 
ought to be brave—ought to be brave enough to 
deserve his love.” 

Polly. listened, but her little heart refused to con- 
sent that her papa should go to that great, awful 
thing called a war. 

It was a sad little group that sat down to tea; 
and they were not made more cheerful by the open 
rebellion of Catherine, whose eyes were red from 
erying, and who declared to the kitchen walls in a 
loud voice that “there are thim who ought to go to 
war and there are thim as ought to stay home. 
And what was the war for, anyway, but to shoot 
off thim as was no good, and lave dacint men to 
take care of their own ?” 

Nothing more was said about Mr. Gregory’s de- 
cision ; they were all so interested in the home- 
coming, and in preparations to make it gay and 
cheerful. The earliest of spring flowers were gath- 
ered, and papa’s favorite cake made. You would 
never have thought that these five heads were 
really thinking of the terrible separation that would 
so closely follow this home-coming. Saturday 
night came, and as the stage stopped in front of 
the hotel the first passenger who touched the plat- 
form was surrounded by three little girls who 
hugged him anywhere they could reach. It was a 
love-tangle for a few minutes, and then a cheery 
voice said : 

“Well, who will lead the way home ?” Mary gave 


one more hug and then stepped away, looking ear- 


nestly into her papa’s face while she touched Belle 
on the shoulder. Belle stepped aside, but Polly 
refused to move, and was picked up by her father 
and carried home, both arms tightly clinging about 
his neck. The door opened as the group came 
through the gate, and Mrs. Gregory disputed pos- 
session with Polly. The big wood fire was blazing 
on the hearth, and the room was enough to drive 
away every sorrowful thought. At the supper- 
table even Catherine forgot to be gloomy, and 
smiled grimly at Mr. Gregory’s jokes. : 

Not a word was said the entire evening about 
the war. Papa sang some of his funny songs, Mary 
showed her drawings, Belle read a page of French 
to show how earnestly she had worked all winter. 
Polly brought out a stocking to show how hard she 
had tried to learn to darn ; it was a little bunchy 
and puffy around the hole, but papa pronounced it 
a great success in comparison with some darns he 
remembered. Polly blushed and laughed, and said 
the next time he came it would be much better. 
For a moment everybody was still. The next 
time! How far off it seemed! 

Sunday Mr. Gregory preached in the little 
church, and his voice was so strong, his words so 
hopeful, that even Mrs. Gregory smiled into his 
face. How quickly Monday morning came! Sunday 
passed like a dream, and Polly could not believe, 
when Mary called her, that her papa had really been 
home for a day, and that the time had come for 
him to go. 

Breakfast was the first quiet meal, and when it 
was over the children went out on the stoop to wait 
for their papa. He came out alone, and, taking 
Belle and Polly by the hand, started for the stage. 
When he bade them “ good-by ” he whispered: 

‘“¢ Remember, darlings, you are the daughters of a 
soldier ; be brave and true, and take good care of 
your mother. Mary, write every day what you 
have all been doing, and mail your diary every 
week. If I never—” 

“Oh, papa! Don’t say it!” sobbed Mary, put 
ting her arms about her father’s neck. “I will 
do everything you would want me todo. I will, 
papa, I will!” and Mary looked into her father’s 
face. 

Polly broke down completely when she saw Mary 
crying, and her papa had to comfort and quiet her. 
The children at last could say good-by without cry 
ing, and tried bravely to smile as they looked in 
his face. 

He got into the stage, and only as the stage 
began to move was the secret revealed of Polly’s 
hour’s absence on Friday. She pulled out of her 
pocket a flag of red, white, and blue strips sewed 
together, and waved it with a little “ Hurrah !” 
Mr. Gregory saw it, and clambered down from the 
top of the stage, ran back and hugged Polly, say- 
ing, * Let me have it, Polly! let me take it with 
me!” Polly put it into his hand, and laughed 
with pleasure. 

The blue and white streamer could be seen wav- 
ing from the top of the stage as it passed over the 
mountain. 

The children went back to their mother, and a 
new life began for them. 


| 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
DAVID AND JONATHAN.’ 


By THE ReEv. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


‘* A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for 


adversity.’’—Prov. xvii., 17. 

** A man that hath friends must show himself friendly; and 
there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.’’—Prov. 
xviil., 24. 

‘*Qintment and perfume rejoice the heart; so doth the 
sweetness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel.’’—Prov. 


xxvii, 9. 
‘** Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend.’’—Prov. xxvii., 17. 


lige four truths embodied in the four proverbs 
which I have put at the head of this column 
are strikingly and beautifully illustrated inthe Bible 
story of David and Jonathan. How Jonathan fell 
in love with David at first sight ; how he loved him 
as his own soul; how he stripped himself of the 
robe that was upon him and gave it to David, and 
his garments, even to his sword and to his bow and 
to his girdle; how he resisted and resented his 
father’s evil passions and murderous purpose; how 
utterly futile was the father’s attempt to kindle in 
the noble soul of his son the fatal fire of envy which 
burned in his own; how this son carried to David 
the intelligence of Saul’s schemes for the young 
man’s assassination ; how once or twice the good 
in Jonathan triumphed over the evil in Saul, and 
Saul repented himself of his malign purpose, and 
there was reconciliation between the king and his 
son-in-law, only to be broken off again by the reviv- 
ing envy in the king’s evil heart at his son-in-law’s 
valiant deeds and growing reputation; and how, 
finally, in the lesson suggested for to-day, Jonathan, 
at the hazard of a hopless alienation from his father, 
contrived to save the life of David and give him 
escape from a court in which he was perpetually 
ambuscaded by assassins—all this need not be told 
here, since the reader may find it easily for himself, 
filling out this brief outline from the story recorded 
in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth chap- 
ters of ist Samuel. ‘ From the history of a friend- 
ship whose memory the world will hold sacred as 
long as unselfish love is honored among men, let 
us turn for a moment to emphasize the four charac- 
teristics of true friendship which this sacred narra- 
tive so beautifully illustrates. 

‘‘A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is 
born for adversity.”” ‘The friend who, when I am 
in trouble, joins my enemies, or even my critics, 
or, when I am depressed, by his coldness or his 
sharpness depresses me still further, or who, when 
I am in difficulty, leaves me to work my way out, 
and is only ready with his friendship when I have 
achieved my release; the friend even who ceases 
or cools in his friendship because of my failures or 
my faults, and who leaves me to get out of the 
ditliculty in which, by my own blunders, or even by 
my own sins, I have plunged myself—is no friend 
at all. He only knows the meaning of friendship 
who loveth at all times, and who is nearest and best 
in the time of direst need. Such ‘friends there are, 
but they are few. When the prodigal is wasting 
his substance in riotous living, he always has plenty 
of companions to help him to do it; when he begins 
to be in want, he is left alone. 

“There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.”’” Whether the author of the Proverbs had 
in this proverb some prophetic reference to Christ 
or not I do not know; but, at all events, the prov- 
erb has wider significance. Blood is thicker than 
water, but friendship is sometimes thicker than blood. 
David at court got no help from his supercilious 
brothers; his ally came to him from an unexpected 
place—from the table of the king itself. This 
adhesiveness, this sticking with a tenacity which 
nothing can sever, this patience and persistency of 
love, which ordinarily has its highest exhibition in 
womanhood—this is the very heart and soul of a 
true friendship. Blessed is he, however poor he 
may be, who has such a friend; nay, blessed is the 
poverty and adversity which reveals to the troubled 
soul the rare worth of such a friend. 

Well does the sacred Book compare the sweet- 
ness of a friend’s hearty counsel to the fragrance of 
ointment and perfume. The comfort, the strength, 
the inspiration, the consolation, which the sympa- 
thetic counsel of a hearty friend gives when one is 
wounded and sore, are like the oil and wine which 
the Good Samaritan poured into the wounds of the 
beaten and bruised traveler. Nothing so makes 
the heart sick as to count in time of trouble on 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 8, 1889. 
—1 Sam. xx., 1-3. 


sympathy and help from a friend, and to find his 
heart closed against you, and to receive criticism 
when you looked for comfort, and coldness when you 
looked for fellowship. On the other hand, nothing 
has such balm and healing in time of disappoint- 
ment and discouragement as the sympathetic coun- 
sel of a true friend. David, I think, had new 
courage put into his heart when he fled, because of 
that conference with Jonathan, and the kiss they 
exchanged, and the tears they intermingled. Even 
Christ, when the passion drew nigh, yearned for 
this ointment and perfume, and found it in the 
house of Martha and Mary, and gently rebuked the 
three sleeping disciples that they cared not enough 
for him to give it to him in his hour of greatest 
need. 
This comfort, this consolation, is not all. The 
friendly counsel quickens the faculties as iron sharp- 
ens iron. David, fleeing from Saul and aided in 
escape by his wife, Saul’s own daughter, is per- 
plexed and knows not what to do; but when he 
comes to Jonathan, and they enter into conference 
with one another, it is David, not Jonathan, who 
first conceives and proposes the plan for determin- 
ing what is the real purpose of the king, which 
perhaps he is concealing from his son. This is one 
of the chief values of friendly counsel. A friend 
who does not know the matter so well as I do may, 
by his hearty counsel, give me great help, because 
that counsel shall sharpen my own faculties so that 
after our conference I will know better than I did 
before. Friendly counsel is one thing; debate is 
another and a very different thing. Men greatly 
mistake who confound them. The more husband 
and wife can counsel with one another, and the less 
they debate with one another, the better. The very 
mistakes in judgment which the wife makes about 
the husband’s business, and the husband makes 
about the wife’s household affairs, if the conference 
is friendly and not self-willed, will quicken the 
other’s judgment. The steel cannot cut the beef, 
but the knife shall cut the beef better after a 
friendly conference with the steel. 

These seem to me to be some of the lessons 
which the story of David and Jonathan’s friendship 
illustrates. I will leave the reader to discover for 
himself the illustration of these principles in the 
sacred narrative. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DAVID AND JONATHAN. | 


By Emity HuntTInGTon MILLER. 


-o® a time after David had saved the army of 
Israel by killing Goliath, Saul was grateful, 
and wished to honor him. 

He took him to be with him all the time; he 
gave him command over his soldiers, and sent him 
out to attend to his business. David behaved him- 
self so wisely that all the people loved and admired 
him; but Jonathan, Saul’s son, loved him as his 
own soul, and they made a sort of covenant to- 
gether always to be true and faithful friends. But 
by and by Saul grew jealous of David. He heard 
the people praising him, and he did not like it that 
David should have greater praise for his bravery 
than he had. He began to watch him suspiciously, 
and at last he even began to hate him, and plan to 
kill him. When the evil spirit to whose power he 
had given himself up filled his heart with a sort of 
madness, he threw his javelin at David, who was 
trying to soothe him with the music of his harp, 
and would have killed him if he had not fled. 
Then he planned to send him against the boldest 
and strongest of his enemies, so that he should be 
slain in battle, that the people might not say Saul 
had killed him. But always God took care of 
David; he overcame his enemies, and escaped 
from all the plots Saul laid against him. All the 
time Saul grew bolder and more open in his hate ; 
but Jonathan was faithful to his friend. He could 
not believe that his father really meant to kill 
David, but thought his rage against him was all 
because of the evil spirit which came more and 
more into his heart. At last Saul grew so deter- 
mined that he sent to David’s house to kill him, 
and David had to fly by night to another city to 
hide. He went to Ramah, to Samuel, and told 
him all about Saul, and he and Samuel went to the 
little town of Naioth to live. Even there Saul fol- 
lowed him, and David had to flee again. Then he 
eame to his friend Jonathan and talked with him. 
He told him how true and loyal he had always 
been to his king. He said if he had done anything 
wrong he was ready then to die; but that surely 


there was no sin in heart, or any reason why Saul 
should seek his life. 

Jonathan could not believe that his father would 
be so wicked and unjust. When our own hearts 
are right, we are not ready to think evil of others ; 
and in spite of all David said, Jonathan answered : 
“ It is not so; my father tells me everything, great 
and small; he surely would tell me this.”’ 

But David would not go back. He planned a 
way by which Jonathan might find out if his 
father really meant to kill him. There was to be 
a feast the next day at the king’s house, and David 
would be expected to be there, because now he was 
married to the king’s daughter, and belonged to 
the royal family. But instead of keeping the feast 
with the king, David was to go to keep it with his 
own family at Bethlehem, and then come back and 
hide himself in the field. Then when Saul missed 
him, if he was very angry, Jonathan was to be sure 
he meant mischief, and was to come and tell David 
secretly, so that he could escape. Jonathan made 
a solemn promise that he would surely show David 
the truth and send him away in peace if his father 
wished to do him evil; and they arranged a sign 
by which he could let him know while he was still 
hidden in the field. 

It came out just as David expected. Saul 
missed David the first day, but he said nothing. 
The second day he asked his son about him, and 
when Jonathan told him he had gone to Bethlehem 
he was very angry, not only with David, but with 
Jonathan. He told Jonathan that as long as David 
lived he would never be king; and bade him send 
and bring him, for he should surely die. Jonathan 
was not afraid to speak a word for his friend to 
his angry father; but when he said, “ Why? what 
evil hath he done?” Saul turned in a rage upon 
him, and would have killed his own son if he, too, 
had not fled. There was nothing to do then but to 
wait for the third day and carry the bad news to 
David. Jonathan saw that the Lord was no longer 
with his father; that jealousy had grown into 
hatred, and hatred grown so strong he was ready to 
be a murderer. But love grows as well as hate, 
and Jonathan loved David so much he was ready 
to give up his own hopes of being king by and by, 
and let David take the kingdom, if it pleased the 
Lord to give it to him. He and David promised 
before the Lord always to be true and faithful to 
each other. They kissed each other, and wept to- 
gether. Jonathan said, “The Lord be between 
me and thee; the Lord be with thee as he hath 
been with my father.”’ 

So these two friends parted, David going on his 
way to spend the next years in hiding from Saul, 
and Jonathan going back to be a true and faithful 
son to this sinful father, trying in every way to 
keep him from evil, and dying with him at last. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE HUMAN 
| AFFECTION. 


By THE Rev. Henry ScHLOsSER.! 


‘* Be kindly affectioned one to another.’’—Rom. xii., 10. 
ee a be ye kind to one another, tender-hearted.’’—Eph. 
32. 
HE one character in all history which un- 
failingly attracts alike the deep thought and 
the permanent affection of mankind is Jesus Christ. 
His ceaseless power over men arises from the more 
and more evident wholeness, rightness, and bright- 
ness of being visible in him. In him there were 
confessedly two natures, two worlds, two kingdoms, 
two laws, as it were, combined in him ; yet he was 
ever one, never two; and as one he was absolute 
master of both. In him, strange to say, there was 
no division of being. No human scrutiny ever 
discovered where the grand humanity of him ends 
and where the divinity of him begins, nor that 
there is any such ending to the one or beginning to 
the other. Of his intellect, his affections, his wis- 
dom, his power, his impulses, his examples, his 
principles, his teachings, his moods, and of his 
methods, no one dare say of him without folly: 
“This part of him is altogether and separately 
human, and that part is altogether and separately 
divine.” The human and the divine are each vis- 
ible in him. But where the one is and the other is 
not, where the one stops and the other begins— 
this is inscrutable, because Jesus is one. As two 
rivers are commingled in one, forming an absolute 
union, so also in Christ two natures, two realms, 
run into a harmonious one, matchlessly perfect 
and everywhere strikingly powerful. His is a 
massive humanity towering up into divinity, and 
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his is a wondrous divinity ever rising out of and 
stretching up far beyond the possibility of the 
human. 

Hence, and secondly, Christianity is never a 
_ separation, but always a anion, of human and divine 
elements. It does not mean an extinction or ex- 
clusion of the human parts, on the one hand, nor a 
constitution of the gracious elements only on the 
other. Jesus Christ was not a negation of man, of 
manliness, of manhood, of the human. On the 
contrary, he was the noblest and most positive 
asseveration of man. He asserted the human in- 
- tellect, the human heart, and the human hand, 
until these were unmistakably delineated in immor- 
tal continuance. Therefore we bless and we 
worship him. And, therefore, Christianity was 
never a denial of the loftiest human reasonings and 
sensibilities, but ever the unparalleled inspiration 
and sustenance of them. Whenever Christianity 
speaks about an entrance into heaven, it does not 
affirm, “ Except a man deny and destroy the hu- 
manity in him,” but, “ Except a man be re-born, 
strengthened, and conserved into a new and endur- 
ing manhood, he cannot enter the kingdom.” 
Christianity does not mean the death of that which 
is man, but the regeneration of that which is the 
real man. To the invincible honor of Christianity 
it clearly appears that the humanities rise ever into 
unsearchable continuity with gracious affections, 
while specifically and distinctly gracious influences 
are absolutely necessary to the full and rich and 
sweet products of the human mind and the human 
heart. 

In spite of all these facts, there has been, 
from the earliest ministry of Jesus, a great mis- 
understanding. Our Lord hurls a magnificent 
parable against it. Paul sifts it out thoroughly in 
the 6th and 7th chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans. It is the commonest misstep which 
Christianity makes, and since it is the one fall 
which Christianity ought not to make, since, more- 
over, it is of all failures the one which the complete 
control of the Holy Spirit within effectually pre- 
vents, therefore, also, it is the most destructive 
and suicidal blunder that our Christianity ever 
commits. There is no difficulty, no other tempta- 
tion, nor any other misfortune, which so effectu- 
ally destroys the individual peace of the Christian, 
and which also so widely betrays Jesus afresh to 
the calumny and scorn of the world. : 

The difficulty is that we separate and make a 
wide distinction between the lofty dictates of our 
common manhood and the lofty dictates of our un- 
common Christianity. The point can be stated 
pretty accurately thus: First, there is too much 
humiliation of manhood’s qualities and too little 
humiliation of our gracious qualities; or, secondly, 
there is too much exaltation of the Christian graces 
and too little exaltation of our manhood’s graces. 
Concisely, our Christianity is too high, while our 
manhood is too low. Our humanities do not reach 
up into our Christianities, and our Christianities 
are consequently weak on the lower foundations. 
Now, you cannot graft a peach tree upon nothing. 
You must have bark and sap and heart. You can- 
not sow a mustard seed in the clouds. You-must 
have earth ; the most real earth is the best. Just 
so, Christianity is not, and is not meant to be, sit- 
uated up in the clouds. Christianity is something 
incarnate. It is born in the flesh. It is one with 
the flesh. And where the flesh is not, Christianity 
has no function, no environment. Christianity is 
not built up above man. It is built on man—down 
into man and up from man. Man, of course, is a 
failare without Christianity. But Christianity is a 
failure without man. Man is just as essential as 
Christianity is essential. And the Christianity 
which does not develop manhood is just as bad as 
the manhood which does not develop Christianity. 
‘In the first creation God boasted that he had made 
aman. And there is not une atom of inspired 
revelation which goes to show that God is trying 
to make us any higher, nobler, or more glorious 
beings in the next world than constitutes that ideal 
upon which he placed originally his own image, 
and which was seen in the exalted humanity of 
Jesus Christ. 

It follows that, as the divinity of Jesus Christ 
did not and never could have compensated for a 
loss or lack of his exalted humanity, so also the 
diviner elements of our Christianity never do and 
never can compensate the loss of the more human 
parts. Christianity is not an abrogation of man- 
hood, but an inspiration of it. The Holy Spirit 


neither denies nor usurps, but ever insists upon the 
spheres and functions of the natural mind and 
judgment and heart. 


Because Jesus Christ was 


God, that does not imply that he was less in 
manhood, less in human qualities, less in fellowship, 
and less in unison with the human brotherhood. 
We know these facts so well that it is idle to insist 
upon them. Undoubtedly “ we are not under the 
law, but under grace.” But is grace an annulment 
or a fulfillment? Does grace deplete or complete ? 
Does grace detract or exact manhood? Does 
Christ destroy his humanity that his divinity may 
appear? Are Christians to destroy their human 
groundwork that their spiritualized superstructures 
may rise distinctly ? Is it not true that as men we 
must be Christians before we are or can be men, 
but that as Christians we must be whole-souled, 
high-hearted men ere we can be Christlike ? 
Must not the Holy Spirit become incarnate in our 
flesh? What is the sunlight worth unless it is in- 
carnated with earth, and wrought up in golden 
harvests? What is Jesus Christ worth, what is the 
Holy Spirit worth, unless they are incarnated so 
that we men may find our manhood again, and find 
that manhood Godlikeness ? 

The dictates of manhood are, and are con- 
fessedly to-day, dictates to brotherly kindness and 
affection. We must not forget that manhood is an 
ascertained and accepted fact in the world’s con- 
sciousness. ‘The world has not lived in vain. And 
it has not lived in vain because it has found out 
the priceless pearl of manhood. Strange things 
have come to pass. The world has espoused man- 
hood, and woe to that man or system which disre- 
gards the espousal! ‘The scientist who dares throw 
out of his science the germinal manhood of man 
will find himself, like Darwin, thrown out of scien- 
tific consideration. Noman dare insult the world’s 
consciousness of its own greatness of being. The 
most penetrating criticism which has of late been 
hurled against all Christian churches is that the 
churches themselves do not appreciate and practice 
and insist upon the manliness and manhood and 
humanity of life as Jesus did. And it is said that 
our philosophy and our poetry are here far more 
Christlike than our regular church Christianity. 

Now, this is a very hard criticism if it is true. 
We are straining every nerve to do the work which 
Jesus left. We are spending our strength, our 
time, and our money to advance Christianity. And 
to be told that we, as Christians, are not doing as 
much as the outside philosophy and poetry, of our 
time, that we come short of them in our under- 
standing of Christ—this is decidedly harsh on our 
tender spiritual nerves. Hard as we find this 
criticism, we would better take its bitter medicine. 
It is not all true, but there is enough truth in it to 
make us learn our mistakes. 3 

Philosophy and poetry have a common love of 
the heroic, the noble, the great in man. They 
appreciate with all their might all their ideals of 
manhood. ‘They can see and understand exalted 
humanities, because these are in their line of vision. 
They do not need faith in Christanity in order to 
have faith in manhood. And before they will see 
their conscious manhood sacrificed to a Christianity 
which fails in appreciating the human nobleness of 
the man Jesus, and the brotherhood which he ex- 
pressed, they will cut Christianity down several pegs 
below that manhood, and that without any compunc- 
tion. 

Now, we must remember that while the church 
has been preaching Jesus Christ to the world in 
terms of faith, so, necessarily, the powerful man- 
hood and transparent sweetness and gentleness of 
his impulses and actions have fired the human im- 
agination and kindled the loftiest aspirations toward 
his majestic symmetry. As beside the church, the 
world does not and cannot discern the spiritualities. 
But the world can and does appreciate the sublime 
humanity of the flesh. The world has grasped 
manhood with a tenacious grip. And perhaps this 
is the divine order for final things. It may be that 
this is the preparation which shall compel the 
world to grasp the whole truth of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

The dictates of this now recognized reality and 
enduring permanency of manhood are most per- 
sistent for the brotherhood of man. He who 
achieves true human fame to-day in the world’s 
clear judgment is he who conserves and blesses his 
fellows. He only can be called great who is of 
great service to his suffering and needy companions. 
The whole sense and sentiment of our modern 
age is filled with the truth of the human brother- 
hood. The truth materializes so rapidly that we 
scarce can follow it. But mighty nations meet 
in fraternal conferences. Philanthropies entwine 
great national sections and bind together in spite 
of bitter prejudices. Millions upon millions of 


money are poured out by governments, by corpora- 
tions, by individuals, simply to help and uplift 
others. The judgments of the civil and criminal 
codes are more and more tempered with a brotherly 
kindness and considerafion. Commerce rests its 
self-preservation upon fraternity to an astonishing 
degree. Society and public opinion demand the 
humanities from all, whether high or low, and repress 
all inhumanities with overwhelming force. The 
massive tenderness of the man Jesus, his unrivaled 
consideration for each man or woman whom he 
met, his priceless examples of sympathy, have sunk 
forever into the world’s consciousness. The world 
may not pay so much attention to Christianity as 
it ought, but there is another side, and that other 
side of the truth is this: Christianity does not pay 
proper attention to its own product. Christianity 
has held a lofty ideal before the world. It has 
been presenting Jesus Christ, and necessarily Jesus 
Christ has impressed certain ideals of manhood, of 
humanity, indelibly upon the world’s conscious- 
ness. That is, the symmetric humanity and tre- 
mendous heart of the man Jesus have told power- 
fully upon each successive age, until now the whole 
plane of human life and thought and measurement 
is enormously elevated, refined, and hallowed with 
tender sentiment. The human concept of manhood 
has reached the highest pinnacle. Man has been 
exalted in his standards by a clear perception of 
complete manhood in Christ. 

Hence it follows that the Christianity which 
is to hold any power over modern forces must show 
forth the most symmetric and completely Christ- 
like manhood that the world ever saw. For cent- 
uries we have emphasized the truth that Christ was 
God; now we must realize and emphasize the 
“Son of man.” It is said that Christianity now 
lacks spirituality, that the church is losing spiritual 
power. It is hardly that. Christianity suffers from 
@ vicious separation of those two which God made 
one. Christianity suffers from a lack of humanness. 
It wants more; not earthiness, but more earth to 
stand in. Spirituality has been dug up and put in 
one of those little flower pots ; what we want to do 
is to put it back into God’s big earth where it stood 
first. It looks as though we were trying to reach 
the character of our Lord without reaching it 
through the majestic manhood of our Lord. We 
seek the instincts of the Holy Spirit, but forget the 
instincts of Christian manhood. The world could 
easily spare a few of its many Christians, provided 
only it could have more of its too few manhoods 
and womanhoods in Christ Jesus. 

On the whole, that lesson which Jesus gave his 
disciples relative to the brutal inhumanity which 
he discerned in them is astonishing. He likens the 
kingdom of heaven to a king who takes account 
with his servants. Now, there comes one servant 
owing the frightful sum of ten thousand talents, 
and nothing wherewith to pay. The king com- 
mands him, and his wife and children, and all his, 
to be sold for debt. But the servant pleads, and 
the king looses the whole debt. This servant then 
goes out and finds his fellow who owes him the 
miserable nothing of one hundred pence, and who 
in turn pleads for a little consideration. But, with 
the most loathsome lack of fellow-feeling, the first 
servant hurls the second servant into prison till all 
the hundred pence are paid. 

Jesus told his disciples very distinctly what God’s 
opinion of such heartlessness was. That Jesus 
took occasion thus pointedly to rebuke the-disciples 
—his own disciples—merely shows how unaffection- 
ately and brutally Christianity may act and never 
suspect its own unfairness, its ingratitude, its sense- 
lessness of God, and its senselessness of a common 
flesh and blood in us all. 

Any one who has made the life of Jesus a care- 
ful study knows that our Lord had a great human 
heart. He always did his greatest miracles when 
his heart was most greatly moved. The human 
heart of Jesus led him to feed the five thousand. 
The human heart of Jesus was groaning when he, 
in divine energy, raised Lazarus. Jesus is most 
revealed as divine in the same places and events 
where he is most manifestly human. His stupen- 
dous divinity is mysteriously conditioned upon the 
contemporaneous manifestation of a stupendous 
humanity. 

Now, what follows? Just this: that Christianity 
depends for its impulsive power upon the human 
heart. There never would have been any Apostle 
Paul without the impulsive power of a Paul’s 
human heart. There never would have been any 
Livingstone save for the impulses of Livingstone’s 
heart. I do not overlook the Holy Spirit. God 
forbid! Neither is the divine power of love in our 
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Lord thrown out of this consideration. But the 
whole sum of this matter which we have studied is 
contained in the following: 

1st. God only can love with a divine love. 

2d. When man loves, he must love with his 
human heart. He has no other power of love save 
this which God both gives in creation and cleanses 
in regeneration. If, therefore, he does not love 
humanity, he cannot love at all. 

3d. If our Christianity fails to love with its 
human heart, it has no love at all. We are only 
men. We pattern after Christ, but the Godhead 
is not in us as in him. God asks Christianity to 
love like “men and brethren.” But if Christianity 
attempts love, and disregards the truth that our 
power to love is a human power, and, if not a 
human power, then certainly not Christ’s equivalent, 
Christianity fails. Men are most Christlike when 
they are most in the manhood, most like the human- 
ity, of the Son of God. Christianity and the Holy 
Spirit work, first, not above the human heart; 
second, not apart from or without the human heart, 
but in and by means of, on the noble plan and 
within the Godlike scope of, the human affections. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
SEEKING AND FINDING. 


(Jer, xxix., 15.) 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


HE words here given are equally applicable to 

the sinner coming for the first time to God, 

and the sinner returning from a sad season of back- 

sliding. ‘The picture of the prophet views the peo- 

ple of God as enslaved. And God was their only 

way out of captivity. So he gives them these direc- 
tions for finding their great deliverer. 

1. Finding God, then, is the true method of 
escape from our bondage of error. Whatever the 
strange land may be, this is true. The prodigal 
knew that, in his far-away country in sin and shame 
and need, the only remedy was to find his father. 
Nothing can to-day better describe the wanderer. 


The Bible speaks of him as “lost.” But what, 
most of all, has the sinner lost? God. What has 
the recreant Christian lost? God. What will 


bring joy and faith and hope and power? What 
but God? So the very first thing to do is to find 
God. This does not at all imply that God is either 
far away or difficult to find (Acts xvii., 27, 28). 
He is near every one of us. The trouble with the 
sinner, in one sense, is that he is always finding 
God. He cannot escape from him, because God is 
everywhere. This makes his life a burden (Ps. 
exxxix., 7-10). Andstill he is very far away from 
the real heart of God (Prov. viii., 15). 

2. After realizing that we must find God, the 
next step is to realize that we must seek for him; 
that is, the initiative is ours. As a matter of fact, 
God has ever been beforehand with us. All his 
method of dealing with us is a seeking after our 
love. The first step by which the children of 
Israel succeeded in finding God and receiving the 
protection of his might was by seeking him. It is 
just what many need to-day. There are many 
impenitent persons who, instead of seeking, are 
waiting. They do not care to move, but want to 
be moved without their own co-operation. So, too, 
there are not a few very cold Christians who are 
sitting still. Instead of seeking to find God, they 
are turning from him. Under the strange delusion 
that if they are cold they ought not to go to meet- 
ing, nor take part, nor read the Bible, nor pray, nor 
attend Sabbath services, nor go to Sunday-school, 
they, who of all others in the world need to seek 
and cherish these very things, give them up. Now, 
what they need first of all is to seek God, to set 
themselves about some diligent endeavor to find 
God. 

3. And yet not even all seeking will succeed. 
There are many ways in which men seek. The 
Bible distinctly says that some of these will not be 
rewarded with the discovery of God to the soul. 
To seek from false motives, or in a wrong method, 
or with a half-hearted desire, is to be disappointed 
(Prov. i., 28; Isa. i., 15). 

We are here reminded that successful search 
must be whole-hearted. This is the blessed secret 
of the largest Christian prosperity ; not that one’s 
advantages are superior to another’s, nor that God 
is more willing to reveal himself to one than an- 
other, nor that genius has anything to do with it. 
Whole-heartedness, self-surrender to God, com- 
pleteness of devotion, heartiness of conversion—this, 
more than any other quality, marks off the disciple 
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who rejoices in the largest liberty of life and the 
greatest knowledge of God from the disciple whose 
life is an unhappy, doubtful, inconsistent caricature 
of true Christian living. 

Ps. xxviii., 8—ev., 4; Deut. iv., 29; Joel ii., 
12,13; Zeph. ii., 3; Zech. viii., 21; Ps. ix., 10— 
xxxiv., 4-10—lxix., 32—Ilxxvii., 2—cxix., 2, 10; 
Isa. lv., 6; Matt. vii., 7, 8. 

Daily Readings: (1) Deut. iv., 29-40; (2) Isa. 
lv., f-13; (3) Amos v., 1-15; (4) Matt. vii. 
1-11; (5) 2 Chron. xv., 1-19; (6) Ps. exix., 
1-16; (7) Jer. xxix., 1-14. 


OUR CRAZY-QUILT. 


By MARION MANVILLE. 


“\/ES,” said Miss Patience Prime, “ Mis’ Rug- 

get was one of them blessid wimmin who 
allers minds their own biznis. They’re skurse as 
hen’s teeth, too, an’ if it hadn’t a-ben fer Mis’ Rug- 
get our church s’ci’ty would a-ben disruptuated long 
and gone. 

“Ye see, ther was some wimmin in th’ s’ci’ty ’d 
ben a-makin’ them ther crazy-quilts—which things 
was named rite fer once. It all riz out of Marier 
Blakesley’s goin’ ter Boston city summer afore las’. 
Marier was allers a real sensible, hard-workin’ gal, 
an’ could make butter ter beat all creation. An’ 
ther wa’n’t no fault to be found ’ith her till she took 
thet start fer Boston city. Arter she got back it 
was talked aroun’ thet folks as wanted ter call her 
by name must say Ma-ree instead of good, old-fash- 
ioned Marier. ‘Thet was th’ beginnin’ on it, an’ 
arter thet nothin’ wouldn’t a-surprised me. 

“Wal, fust we knew ’mungst us, she whips out one 
of them ther crazy-quilts outter her Sarahtogy, an’, 
sure enough, th’ wimmin’ all went crazy over it, an’ 
every one made up her min’ she’d make one of 
them quilts if she had ter cut up her weddin’ 
gownd an’ her husband’s rosebud-patterned vest— 
which Mis’ Hawkins certainly done. | 

‘‘An’ then Marier took ter goin’ down in th’ 
swamp lot an’ a-pickin’ of them worthless cat-tail 
flags, an’ fust I knew she had thet ther big jar— 
th’ one Mis’ Blakesley’s father, who was a sea cap- 
ting, brung her from China—filled with them 
swamp cat-tails, an’, seein’ that wa’n’t enough, she 
sticks some on ’em up onter th’ wall with a piece 
a good yeller ribbin tied roun’ their nasty stalks. 

My!’ sez I, ‘Marier, them things bust an’ 
fill th’ house like a dooryard full of seed dandylions. 
They’re wuss then th’ mussin’ of a cottonwood tree,’ 
sez I. 

“*Oh, no, Mis’ Patience,’ sez she, ‘ef they air 
picked in the proper season they never burst.’ 

Fiddlesticks on yer proper season!’ sez I. M 
boy Zeke—thet’s my dead sister’s boy which lives 
with me—my Zeke he was allers an’ eternally 
fetchin’ them things in, in season an’ out, an’ I 
never see no difference “bout their bustin’; they 
all bust, fust an’ las’, till I told Zeke I’d hide him 
good if he ever brought another one of them noo- 
sances inter my house. 

“ But, as I was a-tellin’ bout them ther crazy. 
quilts, ther wa’n’t no peace arter them wimmin 
begun makin’ ’em. Sewin’ s’ci’ty wa’n’t half at- 
tended, an’ all the aprons them little heathen got 
outten owr Dorcas Sewin’ Circle wouldn’t a-made a 
head-dress fer th’ chief of th’ Gambozoolians. 

“But we could a-stood thet—an’ I ’spose th’ 
heathen could too, bein’ as they seldom wear ’em, 
I’m told, ner anythin’ else fer thet matter—but 
ther begun ter be hard feelin’s ’mongst th’ church 
folks. 

* Mis’ Jenkins had her quilt edged with red 
lace—cotton, every thread on't, an’ never cost her 
more’n a shillin’ an’ twopunce a yard; but thet 
made everybody mad ter think they couldn’t git no 
red edgin’. Ye see, Mis’ Jenkins come from 


Sarahcuse, an’ sent back hum fer pretty much all 


her fixin’s. But when Mis’ Hatchett come out ’ith 
her quilt all fixed roun’ th’ corners ’ith leetle brass 
rings, lookin’ fer all th’ world like yaller tin, why 
then they was madder than ever. 

“Then they begin ter talk aroun’ how Mis’ Rug- 
get hed bought four dollars’ worth of brand-new 
ribbons to Mis’ Green’s millinery shop, ter make 
her quilt prettier ner all th’ res’. Ye see, Mis’ 
Rugget was our minister’s wife, an’ sed ter have a 
property of her own. | 

“But Parson Rugget was one of yer easy- 
goin’ men—easy as an ole shoe, which is never 
forehanded. An’ his sallery was small, an’ times 
was as close as th’ bark ter a tag-alder tree, an’ he 
had ter take most on it in potaters an’ vegitables 
in gineral, ‘ith now an’ then a load a-green cord- 


wood an’ sich like. ‘So when we heard Mis’ Rug- 
get was a-spendin’ four dollars on jimcracks of rib- 
bins, we natcherly didn’t think much on’t. 

“Then th’ nex’ thing was thet she was payin’ ole 
Aunty Brown—Aunty Brown was th’ bes’ nuss in 
th’ kentry, an’ couldn’t be had ’thout payin’ fer— 
five dollars a week an’ board ter sew on that ther 
quilt. She was right smart with th’ needle, so thet 
didn’t seem out a-reason, an’ we all agreed thet 
‘twas more’n likely. 

“Wal, I sot out one day ter look inter it. Th’ 
fust one I called on was Mis’ Hawkins. Mis’ 
Hawkins sed Mis’ Jenkins tol’ her she seen Mis’ — 
Rugget buyin’ them ribbins with her own eyes. 
An’ when I went roun’ ter see Mis’ Jenkins she sed 
thet was so. She seen her herself; an’ Mis’ 
Rugget waz mighty perticular ’bout th’ colors. 

* An’ Mis’ Hatchett tol’ Mis’ Jenkins thet th’ 
way she come ter know Aunty Brown was a-sewin’ 
on thet quilt was because she never went ther 
ithout seein’ her hev a thimble on, an’ ther want 
no call fer her to be ther otherwise, bein’ as they 
was all well as could be, th’ whole raft on ’em. 

“Wal, we talked it all over, an’ it seemed ter 
come purty straight—near’s we could make out. 
So, at th’ nex’ meetin’ of th’ Dorcas—Mis’ Rug- 
get wa'n’t ther—we concluded after th’ fair nex’ 
week we'd app’int a committee ter lay it afore 
Parson Rugget. Ye see, we was a-gettin’ up a fair 
ter pay off th’ church debt, which was a hundred 
an’ fifteen dollars an’ eighty-seven cents. 

“ But we didn’t seem ter hev no luck at all a-git- 
tin’ things fer thet fair. Everybody was so bizzy 
talkin’ ’bout Mis’ Rugget’s extravigantz, an’ so mad, 
nobody seemed ter take holt. Mis’ Hatchett final- 
ly said she couldn’t feel ter jine in no movement 
where any minister’s wife was as frivilous-minded 
as Mis’ Rugget. Lots backed out fer no better 
reason. 

“But Mis’ Rugget never suspected a thing. She 
jess worked right along with us, as cheerful as could 
be, an’ some way er nuther we didn’t none of us seem 
ter heya call ter tell her, fer she was one of them 
wimmin ye never caught tattlin’ herself, an’ we 
knew she hed purty strong idees ’bout them as did. 

“At las’ th’ fair come roun’. Mis’ Rugget’s 
table was jess loaded, an’ over it hung thet ther 
sulk quilt. I never took no shine ter them crazy, 
hit-er-miss things, but thet was th’ han’somest quilt 
I ever seen, an’ no mistake. An’ it was marked 
sold ! 

“We didn’t none on us know what ter think. 
An’ she hed a lot a-little rollin’-pins all fixed up 
with ribbins an’ plush, an’ with hooks stuck inter 
"em to hang button-hooks an’ sizzers, an’ them little 
things some folks don’t never know where to 
find, on. | 

“ An’ then she hed whisk-brooms dressed up in 
petticoats—jess the cunnin’est things ye ever sot 
eyes on—an’ tilet bottles, an’ so on. Thet table 
a-Mis’ Rugget’s brought thirty-five dollars, an’ all 
th’ res’ the fair together only brung in twenty- 
eight dollars, an’ everything donated at thet! 

“ An’ thet wa’n’t all. Parson Rugget made a 
speech, when we hed sold off purty much every- 
thin’, and said thet quilt Mis’ Rugget hed made 
hed been bought by an ole friend a-hern fer fifty 
dollars, an’ she donated it all ter help pay up th’ 
church debt ! 

_“ Maybe we didn’t all feel purty cheap an’ 
small ! 

“JT foun’ out arterwurds she did buy some 
ribbins—only two dollars and fifty cents’ wuth— 
but with thet ten dollars she spent on muslin an’ 
plush an’ whisk-brooms an’ rollin’ pins, et setterer, 
ter set up thet table, she got thirty-five back; an’ 
thet rich Bufferler womin which took th’ quilt sent 
thet ten dollars towards the fair, too! . 

“What d’ye think a-that / 

_ An’ Aunty Brown was jess workin’ fer her 
board. Hevin’ no eall ter nuss, an’ bein’ handy 
with th’ needle, she jess took holt an’ helped git up . 
them purty things thet jess went off like hot cakes 
an’ wafiles. 

_ “So ye see it hain’t never safe ter believe every- 
thing ye hear, even if ’tis so. Fer lots a-things 
hain’t near so bad as some folks ’d like mighty 
well ter make ’em. 

“ Mis’ Hatchett an’ all th’ rest come sneakin’ 
back inter th’ nex’ Dorcas meetin’, and I hain’t 
never heerd no more slander since. But when 


anybody sez anything about crazy-quilts I allers 
think how thet one come near splittin’ th’ meetin’- 
house an’ bustin’ th’ hull s’ci’ty. 

“ An’ I allers say crazy-quilts is good fer some- 
thin’ arter all, er else th’ Lord wouldn’t never a-sot 
wimmin folks a-makin’ ’em.” 
| 
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Aug: 29, 1889. 


Reticious News. 


ONE OF THE GATES OF HEAVEN. 


By THE ReEv. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
| HAVE been asked to tell the readers of The 


Christian Union something about an experiment 
that we have been trying in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Columbus. Our church stands in 
the geographical center of the city, on the Capitol 
square; ours is one of the cases of which we often 
hear—of a church from which the population has 
_erept away toward the outskirts, leaving it in the 
midst of business blocks. Our congregation comes 
from all parts of the city. But when people speak 
of “the population ” moving away from the busi- 
ness centers, they mean only the rich and well-to-do 
classes. The down-town wards in New York from 
which it is said that “the population” has gone 
up-town, and from which the churches have de- 
parted, are the most densely populated wards of 
the city. It is not otherwise with us. In the 
upper stories of the business blocks, and in back 
streets and alleys, there is a very large population. 
Few of these people attend church, but they are the 
people, above all others, who need the friendship 
of the churches. | 

When we were rebuilding our church edifice two 
years ago, it was strongly urged that we ought “to 
follow the population” up the avenues; but most 
of us thought that it was better to stay with the 
population in the heart of the city. | 

But how to reach these people—that was the ques- 
tion. We have tried to make our church services 
attractive and useful to them. Lectures to working- 
men have been frequently given ; various methods 
have been employed, not altogether without suc- 
cess, to secure their attendance. But we felt that 
we were accomplishing too little; the great multi- 
tude were still beyond our influence. The problem 
has lain heavily on the hearts of some of us. Last 
February, after considerable cogitation, the work 
rather suddenly assumed a practicable shape. 

Our chureh Sunday-school is held before the 
morning service; and although we had a branch 
school in a distant quarter of the city, our home 
chapel was unoccupied in the afternoon. Why not 
organize another Sunday-school for the afternoon 
hour? The children were all about us; could they 
not be brought in? I studied the school census, 
and found that there must be at least twenty-five 
hundred children between five and sixteen within a 
third of a mile of our church. I knew that not 
half of them could be in any Sunday-school. Might 
we not gather in a goodly number of them? [laid 
the matter before the church at a mid-week service, 
when a large number were present, and asked them 
to express, by rising, their opinion of its expedi- 
ency. Nearly all rose. One or two who got up 
rather slowly explained that they were only in 
doubt as to whether the workers could be secured 
to carry on the work. They reminded us that we 
had had considerable trouble to supply our morn- 
ing school with teachers: could we hope to enlist a 
sufficient force to keep another school in successful 
operation? And there was some question, also, as 
to whether these people could be induced to come 
into a church. But our hopes triumphed over our 
- fears,and we determined to attempt it. At the 
service preparatory to the March communion, this 
work was made our theme; the communion sermon, 
also, was a meditation upon the last words of Christ to 
Peter: “‘ Lovest thou me? Feed my lambs; feed 
my sheep.” It was announced at this service that 
the church would undertake, during Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday of the next week, to canvass 
thoroughly a section of the city contiguous to our 
edifice ; and those who would promise to take part 
in this canvass were asked to drop their names, on 
eards furnished for the purpose, in the collection 
baskets. The baskets brought in between fifty and 
sixty names. | 


At the Wednesday evening meeting the canvassers - 


were all present, and about twenty-four districts 
were assigned to them—to each district two visitors. 
More than enough volunteers were offered to cover 
the field. The next day the work began in earnest, 
and before Saturday night the neighborhood as- 
signed had been thoroughly visited. 

The visitors were counseled not to go in carriages, 
and not to wear their best clothes; and they were 
admonished that they were going on a pleasant 
errand, to carry good gifts and friendly proffers to 
the people ; that they ought, therefore, to go with 
happy faces and hearty words; to make these peo- 


ple believe that they loved them. They were in- 
structed to invite none who attended any other 
church or Sunday-school, and to say, everywhere, 
that there were to be two Sunday-sckools—one at 
half-past nine in the morning, one at three in the 
afternoon, in either of which they would be wel- 
come. And they were requested to learn the names 
and addresses of all who would promise to come, 
children and adults, and to offer to call for them 
the next Sunday afternoon, and go with them to the 
Sunday-school. 

The next Sunday was St. Patrick’s Day, and the 
Roman Catholic processions, with their bands and 
banners, were parading the streets at the time when 
our Sunday-school was assembling; but, in spite of 
this hindrance, we had an attendance of 208 the 
first Sunday, including an infant class of between 
seventy and eighty. It was a rather stirring scene 
when the visitors came marching in with their little 
bands of recruits, young and old. Most of these 
children were manifestly of tbe poorer classes ; 
many of them were very meanly clad; there was a 
large minority of the unwashed. Teachers enough, 
and more than enough, were present to perfect the 
organization of the school the first Sunday, and the 
work went vigorously forward from the start. A 
little orchestra of two violins, violoncello, and flute 
or cornet, with the piano, led the singing. Several 
familiar hymns, with the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and the hours of church service, 
were printed on sheets that the children are per- 


mitted to carry home; and the singing is always 


very spirited. During the week following the first 
Sunday most of the visitors went over their districts 
again. Most of them have accepted these districts 
as their parishes, and frequently revisit them. 
Several cases of real need have thus been discov- 
ered and relieved, and considerable help has been 
given to poor mothers in furnishing their children 
with clothing. We are trying to be careful about 
pauperizing these people with unconsidered charity, 
but we believe that a little help judiciously given 
may often be of great advantage. The visitors 
themselves have become enthusiastic in their work. 
Searcely a case of incivility has been reported ; 
they were almost uniformly received with the great- 
est courtesy. More than one of them said to me 
on their return from the first canvass, “It is de- 


lightful!” ‘Itis perfectly fascinating!” ‘ I never 


had a better time in my life !” 

The school grew steadily until the summer heat 
began to tell upon the attendance; the largest 
number was 335. In the sultry August days all 
our religious services are thinly attended, but 
our Bethel holds its own better than any other 
service, and we are confident that we shall have 
a larger attendance than ever before the first of 
October. 

The question arose at the outset whether we 
should attempt to secure attendance by prizes or 
gifts of value. The Bethel at Cincinnati gathers 
an enormous number by a system of bounties. At- 
tendance tickets may be exchanged, according to a 
published tariff, for clothing and household goods; 
so many tickets entitle the holder to a hat, so many 
to a coat, so many to ten yards of cotton cloth, and 
soforth. From a large storeroom in the building 
these goods are dispensed to the ticket-holders. At- 
tendance is thus paid for in useful commodities. 
Doubtless this is an effectual method of drawing 
people together, and it is probable that much good 
is done to those who come. We were unwilling to 
adopt this method, for reasons which I need not 
recite. But we thought that some encouragement 
to punctuality might well be offered, and we there- 
fore give tickets to all persons in attendance, and 
the tickets are exchangeable for books and enter- 
tainments. Four tickets admit the holder to a 
stereopticon exhibition or other diversion in the 
chapel; four tickets may be exchanged for a Tes- 
tament, ten for a Bible, twelve for a2 bound book. 
A little bookcase, with glass doors, displays a collec- 
tion of pretty books to the children, and many of 
these have already been distributed. We take 
pains in their selection, and mean to let a little of 
this light into many homes. Of Testaments and 
Bibles we have already given out a large number ; 
the eagerness with which the children take them 
has surprised us. 

Early in April the Superintendent gave, one Sun- 
day, a little potted geranium to every pupil in at- 
tendance, announcing, at the same time, a flower 
show in June, at which prizes would be given to 
those who had cultivated these plants most success- 
fully ; also to those who would bring the best col- 
lection of growing plants and the finest nosegay of 
wild flowers. Some seventy entries were made at 


this exhibition, and we have seen flowers growing 
in many windows as the result of this experiment. 

A mother’s class, of fifteen or twenty of these 
poor mothers, is one of the classes of our Bethel; 
it is led by one of our best women, and is, I am 
sure, a source of comfort and help to those who at- 
tend. We have also one or two other Bible classes, 
and the attendance of adults is larger than in our 
morning school. Several persons have already 
been received into the church by profession from 
families connected with the Bethel, and we have 
hope that these are only the first fruits of a plenti- 
ful harvest. 

It is evident that the Bethel has become a dear 
and attractive place already to many, both young 
and old. Every Sunday numbers of them gather 
about the doors, an hour or more before the school 
opens; sometimes we find them there when the 
morning service closes. They know that they are 
welcome there ; they are sure that they are among 
friends. That they are a happy company when 
they gather there on Sunday may be seen by any 
one who looks into their faces. And their personal 
appearance has wonderfully improved. They are 
almost uniformly clean; most of them are neatly 
clad. And many of the homes from which they 
come, as the visitors testify, have been quite ren- 
ovated since they first entered them. 

Very few of these children were in Sunday-school 
when our Bethel was organized. We have done 
our best to discourage children who were attending 
other schools from coming to us; we have told 
them, frankly, that we do not gyant them. I sup- 
pose that a few have stolen in by concealing the 
fact of their previous membership elsewhere ; but 
such cases are not numerous. And a very large 
share of these children had never been in any 
Sunday-school; while of their parents who have 
been brought in, quite a number have testified 
that they had not been inside any church for 
years. 

I hope that we have partly succeeded in establish- 
ing the right relations between ourselves and the 
people who live round about us. Many of them 
know us better than they did six months ago, and 
are fully persuaded that there is one church, at 
least, that thinks of them and cares for them. The 
testimonies that fall from their lips are very grate- 
ful. “I feel,’ said a washerwoman, “ as though 
I had just as good a right in this chureh as any- 
body else.” ‘ Your ladies,” said a poor widow to 
me, “are the friendliest, the kindest women I ever 
saw. Many other folks want to be kind, I suppose; 
but they know how!” You can imagine how a 
pastor's heart will spring into his throat when he 
hears a word like that! Of course there is much, 
very much, more for us to do, along this line; we 
have got some of the barricades down, and now 
is the time to push things; but our people have 
had a taste of the blessedness of this kind of work, 
and I do not think that they will need much 
urging. 

The effect of this enterprise upon the life of the 
church can well be imagined. It has strengthened 
us in every way. Our morning Sunday-school has 
increased; our prayer-meetings have been well 
attended ; a hopeful spirit prevails in all our assem- 
blies. The working force of the church has been, 
of course, very greatly increased. Scarcely any of 
the officers and teachers of the Bethel were actively 
engaged in Christian work before. Much of the 
latent power of the chuich has been summoned 
into action. It has quickened the life of the church 
in every department. 

Above all, it has demonstrated the fact, so often 
gainsaid, that the poor people will come to the 
churches if the churches want them. There is no 
sort of doubt about it. They can be brought into 
any church, no matter how fine, if the hearts of the 
people go out after them to bring them in. Shame 
to us if we cannot make the house of God, to all the 
people, seem to them to be the gate of heaven! 
Ours is not a mean church edifice. It is stately 
without and beautiful within. The chapel is not 
so fine as we wish it were; we will make it finer 
when we can, for nothing is too good for our Bethel. 
But these poor people are made to feel perfectly at 
home with us. They enjoy the piace, I believe, 
far more than they would a dingy hall or a cheap 
tabernacle. And I am sure that the Bethel is 
worth fourfold more to the people themselves, to 
the church, to the community, and to the kingdom 
of God than if it were called a “mission” and held 
in some outside room. In the close association of 
these people with the church, and of the members 
of the church with them, a large part of the value 
of the work is found. : 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Upto date,” notes the ‘“‘Congregationalist,” ‘the 
receipts of the American Board for eleven months 
($442,381) show a falling off as compared with the 
similar period of last year of $17,374. The legacies 
are $28,033 behind, and the donations $9,341. There 
is yet another month in which to bring the total receipts 
up to and beyond those of any previous year.” 

—At Providence, R. I., on August 17, the corner- 
stone was laid of a new building for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, to cost about $150,000. Ad- 
dresses were made by President Tarbell, Governor Ladd, 
President-elect Andrews, of Brown University, and 
others. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Hyde Park, 
Chicago, on August 17 laid the corner-stone of a fine, 
large building. Dr. Totheroh made the principal ad- 
dress, giving a short history of the church’s life. 

—A meeting was held in Saratoga last week to con- 
sider the possible political and religious effect of the 
general establishment of Catholic parochial schools. It 
was attended by about a hundred ministers and laymen. 
The Hon. John Jay, of this city, presided. Among 
those present were the Hon. William Allen Butler, of 
New York ; Joseph Cook, of Boston ; Herrick John- 
son, D.D., of Chicago; the Rev. Dr. Corey and the 
Rey. Dr. Plumb, of Washington ; the Rev. Dr. Miner, 
of Boston ; the Rev. Dr. Hamlin, President of Robert 
College, Constantinople ; the Rev. Dr. J. W. Olmstead, 
and other distinguished clergymev and laymen. A 
national association was organized for the purpose of 
agitating the subject and of circulating literature cal- 
culated to arouse public sentiment in the matter. One 
of the avowed objects of the association is to procure 
an amendment to the Constitution protective of Ameri- 
can institutions, and prohibiting legislative appropria- 
tions for sectarian or denominational purposes. 


WORK FOR YOUNG MEN IN BERLIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The growing celebrity of the University at Berlin, 
as well as the fame of the art and music schools at the 
German capital, draw annually increasingly large num- 
bersof American students thither for study. The needs 
of new-comers, and the dangers which beset students 
at all times in the midst of foreign life, have led young 
men already resident students to form a Young Men’s 
League in connection with the American Church in 
Berlin. Their purpose is the promotion of the moral 
and spiritual welfare of young men while pursuing their 
studies here. They desire to communicate with every 
young man coming to Berlin, and stand ready to give 
assistance as to rooms, restaurants, pensions, studies, 
lectures, ete., to all new arrivals. ithout interfer- 
ing with the pursuance of studies and the acquirement 
of the language, they desire to give opportunity for a 
moral and spiritual culture the lack of which is often- 
times keenly felt by young men ina strange land. New- 
comers to the city will be cordially received and assisted 
by A. L. Smith, Garten Str., 76, II., rechts ; H. Le- 
favour, Liitzow Str., 88, III.; A. W. Anthony, Warten- 
burg Str., 26, Hof, IT., rechts. C. M. C. 

BERLIN, August 8, 1559. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—John F. Nicholas, of Yale Divinity School, Class of ’89, 
has accepted a call to Chivington, Colo. 

—Manly D. Ormes was installed as pastor of the South 
Church, Colorado Springs, Colo., on August 13. This church 
was organized on August 6, with twenty members, all by 
letter. 

—J. Winslow, of Leona, Kan., has resigned to accept acall 
to Smith Center. 

—George H. Morss, of West Warren, Mass., accepts a call 
to Central Village, Conn. 

—J. H. Parker, of Bethany Church, Chicago, Ill., has re- 
signed. 

2a 5 P. Smith. of Southwick, Mass., has resigned. 

—J. Claflin, of Dexter, Kan., has resigned. 

—Robert Pegrum accepts a call to Watertown, Conn, 

—Daniel Phillips accepts a call to the Second Church of 
Huntington, Mass. 

—C, E. Chase was installed as pastor of the church in 
Cheney, Wis., on July 24. 

—J.C. Dorward was ordained as a foreign missionary in 
Plymouth Church, San Francisco, Cal., on August 7. He 
will go to India. 

—L. F. John declines a call to Tomahawk, Wis. 

—S. D. Towne, of Hampden, Me., has resigned, but his 
congregation urged him to remain. 

—J.H. Merrill has become pastor of a new church in Ash- 
land, O. 

—G. R. Ransom, of Lawn Ridge, IIl., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Wilson Phraner, D.D., has accepted the presidency of 
Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

—W.R. Bingham, D.D., of Avondale, Pa., has resigned. 

—C. M. Howe, of Dysart, Iowa, has resigned on account of 
ill health. 

—H. E. Stevenson aceepts a call to the First Church of 
Woleott. N. Y. 

—L,. F. Goff, of Morrisonville, Ill., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Abraham Martin, the oldest Mennonite minister, died 
on August 18 at Beartown, Pa., at the age of ninety-one. 

—W. E. Johnson, a well-known Methodist preacher, died 
on August 17, at Bloomington, [Il. 

—W. W. DeHart, of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Waco, 
Tex., has resigned. 

—F. W. White accepts a an election as rector of St. Paul’s 
Church (P. E.), Walla Walla, Wash. Terr. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


SCHOULER’S HISTORY.’ 


The fourth volume of Schouler’s History of the |. 


United States covers the sixteen years from 1831 
to 1847. In this the historian comes one genera- 
tion closer to our own times, and perilously near 
thevline which marks the receding tide of partisan 
feeling. Mr. Schouler, in his preface, expresses 
some misgiving as to his ability to thread a way 
through the mazes of this and the succeeding era 
of tense political strife. Very likely it is true that 
not the most appreciative admirer of his former 
volumes will think his judgment quite so infallible 
as he comes to this later period. It will be felt, 
however, that the same grasp of the subject, the 
same luminous exposition, the same even-tempered 
criticism, so conspicuous in the earlier volumes, 
are not lacking in this. fe 

Mr. Schouler here breaks practically new ground 
in one of the most important periods in American 
history—a period whose significance is apt to be 
obscured by the dramatic and picturesque incidents 
which gather about the personal reign of Andrew 
Jackson, and the famous Log Cabin campaign of 
1840. It is not in these, however, but in the ap- 
parently barren and purposeless party conflicts, 
that we are to trace the threads leading up to the 
‘ irrepressible conflict’ between freedom and slav- 
ery, which must give the keynote to the concluding 
volume of the series. i 

It is, of course, not quite true that Mr. Schouler’s 
is the first scholarly attempt to interpret this period 
of our national life. But with most of those who 
have covered the ground the perspective has been 
distorted by partisanship. The brilliant though 
partial work of Von Holst is an exception, but, since 
Von Holst wrote, a whole mass of new material has 
been opened up to the investigator,.and a deeper 
and truer view of American history in all its periods 
has become the common property of the new race 
of historical students. The best product of this 
new historical spirit, so far as it relates to the 
period in question, is found in the admirable States- 
men Series published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Necessarily somewhat distorted, however, or rather 
with each series of events in turn elevated to the 
foreground, we have missed in them that general 
and comprehensive view of the whole period in 
which events should take their proper place with 
reference to each other and to the larger whole. 
This is what Mr. Schouler attempts to do, and in 
the attempt he has made good use of the new 


sources of knowledge and of the pioneer work 


already done. Each volume of the Statesmen 
Series, centered about the life of one man, is a sky- 
rocket shot up from the highway of contemporary 
history. But Mr. Schouler is not dazzled by these 
meteors. If Jackson turns out less a “lord high ex- 
ecutioner ”’ than even Professor Sumner would have 
us suppose, if Van Buren drops considerably from 


the altitude to which the graceful championship of | 


Mr. Shepard would have elevated him, if Clay, 
Webster, and Benton seem less gigantic than we 


were led to believe, it is because in the crucible of — 


Mr. Schouler’s keen analysis the times have been 
resolved into their elements and the working forces 
of history more carefully traced. 

The principal events of the period treated are 
the nullification conflict, Jackson’s struggle with 


the Bank, the rise of anti-slavery, the great Whig 


uprising of 1840, the blasting apostasy of John 
Tyler, the final defeat of Mr. Clay, and, last, the 
working out to triumph of the daring project for 
the theft of Texas and California from Mexico in 
the interest of slavery. From the economic stand- 
point the treatment of nullification and the com- 


promise tariff may seem a little tame. But Mr. 
Schouler sees that the significance of that struggle 


was not economic but political. It was the political 
system that was turbulent and threatening; the 
economic situation would not have been sensibly 
different could the Verplanck tariff, or even the 


tariff of 1832, have been agreed upon. The war 
upon the Bank is traced with full justice to 
Jackson’s motives, but with no concealment. 


of his blundering perversity. Poor Nicholas 


Biddle is rather hardly dealt with, his later | 
misfortunes being taken as full justification for 


using him as the scapegoat of the occasion. Mr. 


Schouler’s analysis of his downward career, how- 


ever, is fine psychology, whether it be history or 


1 History of the United States of America, under the Consti- 


tution. By James Schouler. Vol. IV. (Washington, D.C.: | | 
Johns Hopkins University. (New York; Chautauqua Press.) 


Wa. H. Morrison.) 


not. Perhaps the most satisfactory portions of the 
volume are those which trace the rupture between 
Tyler and the Whigs, and the steps which led up 
to the annexation of Texas and the war with 
Mexico. 

Perhaps the time has not yet come for the unifi- 
cation of American history—the bringing together 
into one central channel of all tendencies and 
streams of tendencies so that they shall flow on 
with the inevitableness of a mighty river. Such 
a historical achievement was Carlyle’s “ French 


Revolution ;” such, more truly, John Richard 


Green’s “History of the English People.” At 
best, Mr. Schouler’s work is but a series of brilliant 


mosaics. The method of grouping may have some- 
thing to do with this, the chapters corresponding to 


Administrations, and the sections to Congressional 
terms. ‘ 

On Mr. Schouler’s clear and effective style one 
criticism may be not unfairly passed—the brilliant 
metaphors cloy at last. To give one illustration: 
in a single paragraph (p. 257) the National Bank 
appears as the monarch of the monetary world laid 
low by the angry ax; as an ox whose size was 
strained after by each bullfrog institution which 
succeeded it; and finally as a monster which Jack- 
son slew with his club, and which was followed by 
an army of monsters sprung up from the dragon’s 


teeth he had sown; while confidence is blown up 
into bladders of wild credulity, the mercantile pulse 


rises into healthful activity and is then feverishly 


‘quickened by quack nostrums, the appetite for 


State banks increases, the tidal wave of inflation 
takes trade off its feet and floats it upon the top- 
most crest of speculation—and so on almost with- 
out pause or halt to the end. 


ELY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


We are thoroughly glad that Dr. Ely has been 
called upon to prepare the text-book of Political 
Economy for the Chautauqua University. Accord- 


‘ing to the old conception of a text-book, he was the 
very last man who should have been asked to do 
this work. There is nothing of the Gradgrind 
about him. He has not the least disposition to 
keep within the domain of the commonplace—the 
platitudes which every one must accept, but which 


no one receives light from. The volume before us 
is not the best in the world to teach “ sound ” views, 
but it is one of the best to awaken an interest in 


the subject. It will result in a certain amount of 


mental life in those who study it, and this is the 
object which a course upon this subject ought to 
have. 
In the very first chapter Dr. Ely enters upon the 
advocacy of the views of the new school of politi- 
cal economy, of which he is one of the most prom- 
inent representatives. He begins by hammering in 
the lesson that as civilization advances co-operation 
takes the place of individualism. Among the wild 
men of Australia, he says, there is complete individ- 
ualism. They never co-operate with each other in 
their economic efforts. No one expects anything 
from his neighbor, and every one does unto others 


| as he thinks that they would do to him. The life 


is one prolonged scene of selfishness and fear. As 
civilization advances, the economic dependence of 
man upon man increases. Here we have the parti- 
sans of laissez faire relegated to the wilds of Aus- 
tralian barbarism. 

In this view we are heartily in sympathy with 
Dr. Ely. But others are advocated which we are 
more skeptical about, and we are glad that they 
are in this text-book simply because of the certainty 
that they will awaken thought and dissipate prej- 
udice. In discussing the question when the State 
ought to interfere in business enterprises, he lays 
down this principle: 

‘“When for any elass of business it becomes neces- 
sary to abandon the principle of freedom in the estab- 
lishment of enterprises, this business should be en- 
tirely turned over to the Government, either local, 


| state, or federal, according to the nature of the under- 


taking.” 

This principle would at once put into the hands 
of the Government the street-cars, the telegraphs 
and telephones, the gas works, the liquor saloons, 
and the railroads. Ina few years it would also 
put into the Government’s hand every manufactur- 
ing industry in which a trust has been formed. 
For it is very obvious that when half of the exist- 
ing factories in any branch of business have been 
closed by the combination, the public must in the 


1 An Introduction to Political Economy. By Richard T. 
Ely, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Economy in 


| 


Aug. 29, 1889. 
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end be the loser and not the gainer if new ones 
are established by others who wish to share in 
the profits of the trusts. The doubling of the 

lant in such a case would be a waste as com- 
plete as the paralleling of a railroad or the 
laying of three or four parallel lines of gas 
pipes. Dr. Ely’s principle would clearly put into 
the hands of a government more industries than 
could be handled successfully. For our part, we 
believe that State interference should be directed 
toward the reduction of rates and the taxation of 
dividends in all these enterprises, so that monopo- 
listic profits should end, and the incentive to waste- 
ful paralleling be removed. We do not believe in 
taking away from private companies that motive for 
the introduction of new economies which in the 
freight service on American railroads has in the 
last twenty years reduced charges one-half while 
profits have remained constant. Unless the man- 
agers and stockholders gain some profit from these 
economies, we fear that they would take place very 
slowly, as they are said toin Germany. Weare re- 
minded of the recent remark of Mr. Goschen that it 
is the fundamental and characteristic mistake of ad- 
vanced socialists to speak as if the aggregate produc- 
tion of wealth were a fixed quantity, instead of a quan- 
tity capable of definite increase so long as individual 
enterprise has the motive for its increase. When 
private enterprise ceases to introduce economies, or 
public enterprise shows itself equally courageous or 
wise in their introduction, the socialistic plan of 
State ownership will have tenfold more advocates. 
We would go further than Mr. Ely in taxing and 
in blotting out the fictitious capitalization of the 
monopolies of the country. But we are not ready 
to put them in the hands of the Government. 

In the course of his book Mr. Ely gives an ex- 
ceptional amount of interesting historical informa- 
tion. We do not know where to begin in giving 
examples of this. If we did, we would not know 
where to end. Along with this is a full account of 
the literature upon every subject discussed. We 
regret to take up so much of the space allotted to 
this review by a criticism of the important propo- 
sition from which we dissent. It would be a much 
more grateful task to summarize Mr. Ely’s fresh 
though sensible views upon paper money, bimetal- 
lism, the difference in the treatment of combinations 
of capital and combinations of labor, the extent to 
which in fixing rents and wages men are already 
governed by moral or equitable rather than purely 
selfish considerations, etc., etc. Nearly every page 
in the book has some suggestion, and it is suggest- 
ive to those who are very familiar with the old 
text-books on political economy, as well as to young 
students. 


First the hen, or whence the egg ? 
Tell me, ye learned men, I beg. 
First the egg, or whence the hen ? 
Tell me, I pray ye, gentlemen. 

Did the stellar universe exist first of all as a nebula 
of cosmical dust or fire-mist which hardened into solid 
globes of suns and planets ; or was space full of dark, 
solid masses in motion or at rest, which by impact 
were dissipated into nebulze which then condensed ? 
This is the question which Dr. James Croll, the emi- 
nent Scotch scientist, discusses in his latest work, 
Stellar Evolution and its Relations to Geological Time 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.). While admitting 
the Laplace nebular hypothesis as true of a second- 
ary stage of cosmical evolution, he shows that the 
erosion of the earth’s surface demonstrates an antiquity 
of geologic time which would not be possible if the 
sun’s heat were the mere result of gravity. Incident- 
ally he raises some curious questions about the com- 
pound nature of our so-called elements ; the original 
one and simple element, protyle ; the testimony of the 
spectra of nebulz to the evolution of inorganic matter ; 
the testimony of “faults” to the age of the earth ; 
the disorganization of chemical elements ; the eccen- 
tricity of the orbits of meteors; the inter-stellar 
luminous ether, and other like matters. Dr. Croll 
was, we believe, the originator of the impact theory of 
the genesis of the stellar universe, which in one or 
another form is now meeting with acceptance among the 
greatest physicists and astronomers of the day. He 
explains in this volume his theory in a lucid and popu- 
lar manner, which is highly interesting to the genera 
reader. 


Christianity and Agnosticism: A Controversy. Con- 
sisting of Papers by Henry Wace, D.D., Professor 
Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peterborough, W. H. 
Mallock, and Mrs. Humphrey Ward. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) This volume contains a reprint 
of articles on Agnosticism from the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” and “ Fortnightly.” Our readers have been 
editorially informed respecting this controversy as it 
was proceeding. We are confirmed by a reading of 
these articles in our conviction that polemical theology 
is of very minor service to the race. The men who 
engage in it must be more than human if they do not 


lose their desire for truth in their ambition for contro- 
versy. Ordinarily only one-sided men engage in such 
controversies, and even those who are judicially minded 
usually become one-sided before the controversy is 
ended. These remarks apply, in our judgment, and 
with about equal force, to the papers on either side 
contained in this volume. Neither party to the contro- 
versy shows himself to be really fair-minded, reports 
correctly the position of his adversary, or gives true 
and trustworthy account of the facts in history, or the 
results reached by the criticism which he reports. The 
reader will find much that is brilliant, not a little that 
is entertaining, and a good deal that is instructive in 
these papers ; but unless he is carefully on his guard 
against the errors which a polemical temper introduces, 
he will be misled, whichever side he takes; nor will he 
find it easy to get at the truth by endeavoring to 
balance the dogmatism of one side against the dogma- 
tism of the other. 


The 


riod of the counter-reformation of the Roman 


Catholic Church forms a well-defined epoch, sufficient- 


ly easy to comprehend in its general meaning and 
scope, although somewhat complicated in its details. 


The bull Unam Sanctam, by declaring that every hu-_ 


man being must be subject to the Pope as a condition 
of salvation, inexorably stamped sectarianism upon the 
Church and marked out her future policy. The liberal 
and reforming party within the Church were thereby 
extruded. Reconciliation became impossible. The old 
tolerant spirit of the Middle Ages was strangled, and 
the Company of Jesus became the janizaries of the 
Pope. At the first outbreak of the Protestant revolu- 
tion the loss to the old religion was enormous, but the 
skill of the Jesuits, aided by the excesses of the re- 
formed sects themselves, regained nearly a half of 
what had been lost. There can be no dispute that the 
Council of Trent was a reforming council, although it 
did not go as far as we could wish. The scandalous 
lives of both high and lower clergy were reformed, 
and extreme abuses of indulgences, simoniacal masses, 
and the like, were corrected. This movement, which 
began with the elevation of Adrian VI. to the papal 
chair, lasted till the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
when its force was spent. Since then the Roman 
Church has been steadily losing in all civilized lands. 
This whole Epoch of Church History has just been 
treated in an interesting and scholarly manner by 
Adolphus William Ward, in The Counter Reformation 
(New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.). 


Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced is the 
title of a full, well-arranged, and well-printed hand- 
book on orthoépy by Mr. W. H. P. Phyfe. If a criti- 
cism were to be made, it would be that the distinc- 
tions in vowel sounds are sometimes so delicate as to 
be imperceptible to any but the finest ears. Thus the 
vowel o has five diacritical marks, representing its 
sounds as in odd, orange, or, only, old. Most people 
will find it hard to pronounce the second of these words 
without making the vowel sound as it does in either 
the first or third. Mr. Phyfe finds no less than fifty 
elementary sounds in the language, eight being, how- 
ever, adopted foreign sounds. In the delicate question 
as to when authority (that is, the dictionaries) is to be 
followed, and when the stand is to be taken that 
authority does not represent “the best — the 
author appears to have used due discretion. herever 
a simple ex cathedra declaration that the pronuncia- 
tion is thus and so might provoke antagonism, he has 
added a comparison of varying authorities or an 
explanatory sentence. The very large number of for- 
eign words in frequent use and of proper names 
included in this book materially adds to its value. We 
notice with interest and approval the dedication to 
Edwin Booth, “ whose accurate and scholarly pronun- 
ciation of the English language has been to the Amer- 
ican people for over a generation a model of excel- 
lence and grace.” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) 


Theosophy is the effort to pierce through the letter 
to the spirit, the reaction from the engrossing mate- 
rialism of the day. Its greatest enemies are its own 
teachers, who, after inculcating sublime doctrine and 
transcendental ethics, render themselves ridiculous by 
petty jealousies, by bickering, and by detected trick- 
ery. Apart from the theosophists’ cult of certain Buddh- 
ist theories, apart from their study of scarcely known 
psychic laws and conditions, apart from their assumption 
of occult omniscience, there is nothing valuable in the- 
osophy which does not belong to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. While we regret the eccentricities of some 
contemporary theosophists, we believe that the move- 
ment will do good in spiritualizing our too formal 
view of religious doctrine. All great religious revivals 
have originated in theosophy. We prefer Eckehart, 
Tauler, Béhme, to Light on the Path, with Notes and 
Comments, which has just been sent us by the Theo- 
sophical Book Company of Boston. We presume that 
no criticism of ours would be received by the author 
except with disdain. Therefore we merely content 
ourselves with saying that the book contains many an- 
cient and profound truths put in an unnecessarily ob- 
scure manner. For ourselves we read the same doc- 
trines, with less difficulty, in the Gospels. But, to use 
the words of a at man, for those who like that sort 
of thing, this book is just the sort of thing they would 
like. 


Mr. Wolstan Dixey’s The Trade of Authorship is a 
briskly and racily written little book, brimful of practi- 
cal and sensible suggestions to would-be writers. It 
does not pretend to teach authorship in six lessons, nor 
does it unduly encourage budding ambition. But it 
does furnish a good deal of information about the ways 
of magazines and periodicals in dealing with contribu- 
tors, the pay for literary work, the right method of 
preparing copy, common faults of beginners to be 
avoided, and similar topics. We earnestly wish that 
it could be read by the hundreds of contributors who send 
us rolled manuscripts, write on both sides of the paper, 
leave no space for interlineations, omit addresses, 
abbreviate words meant to be printed in full, demand 
detailed criticism on “unavailable ” articles, insist on 
personal interviews in order to say in effect, “ Here is 
an article ; will you please read it?” lay traps to 
convict the editor of not having read every page of a 
manuscript (in blissful ignorance of the fact that this 
is merely evidence that it was not worth reading 
through), propose preposterous subjects, and in a score 
of other ways make life more or less of a burden to 
the editorial heart. (89 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 


New Notes for Bible Reading. By S. R. Briggs. With 
abrief Memoir. (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell.) Bible 
readings in which a collation and comparison of Script- 
ure passages, with brief explanations, interpretations, 
and applications, take the place of a sermon or homily 
by the preacher, have come to be a popular form of 
religious service and instruction, and although it must 
be admitted that it is dangerously easy by skillful 
selection to make the Bible teach what the preacher 
desires it to teach, nevertheless, in the hands of an 
honest student and expositor, this method of instruc- 
tion has some great advantages. We have recently 
attended one evening service conducted upon this pat- 
tern by an earnest minister, who, by the adoption of 
this method, has at once filled up his church at even- 
ing service with an interested congregation of young 
people, who, Bible in hand, follow the outline which he 
has prepared beforehand. Wecommend very cordially 
this volume to any ministers who desire assistance in 
introducing, experimentally, this method of instruction 
into their church service. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., has made engage- 
ments for sixty lectures in America during the coming 
season, selected from among three hundred applica- 
tions. 

—A historical novel, to be illustrated by Howard 
Pyle, has been written for “Scribner’s Magazine ” by 

r. Harold Frederick, now of London. Most of the 
scenes are laid in the Mohawk Valley, between the 
years 1757 and 1777. 

—London “Truth” calls for an unexpurgated edi- 
tion of the diary of Sir Walter Scott, concerning which 
Lockhart wrote: “ Posterity will know (when the 
whole is published) that I at least endeavored to avoid 
offending Scott’s surviving contemporaries, and I had 
to spare Tories about as often as Whigs the castiga- 
tion of the diarizing Malagrowther.” The latter is the 
name signed by Scott in 1826 to certain letters he pub- 
lished on the currency. 

—‘King’s Annotated Vest Pocket Map of Massa- 
chusetts ” is one of the complete series of State maps 

ublished by the Moses King Corporation of Boston. 
t is 20 by 12 inches in size ; handsomely colored by 
counties ; and has also a fine street map of Boston, and 
a map of Boston’s suburbs for fifteen miles, on a scale 


.of four miles to an inch. On the back of the map are 


printed twenty-four pages of valuable facts about 
Massachusetts, a history, description, list of Governors, 
and many curious statistics of population, education, 
religious sects, railroads, comment, libraries, indus- 
tries, chief hotels, etc., ete. (10 cents.) 

—‘* I heard the other day, from an authority which I 
cannot dispute,” says ‘‘ The Critic’s” “ Lounger,” “ that 
‘The Century Dictionary’ has cost the Century Com- 
pany over $500,000, and my informant added _paren- 
thetically that, when the undertaking was begun, the 
Company had no idea that it would swallow up a sum 
approximating this. But, like Topsy, it ‘grow’d.’ It 
has taken nearly seven years of the time of seme of 
the best experts and specialists in the country, at an 
annual expense ef not very much less than $100,000. 
This, I believe, is the first time the cost of making this 
great dictionary has been stated with any degree of ac- 
curacy.” 

—Lovers of Thackeray will be interested in the fol- 
lowing story attributed to the late Rev. Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, of New York. Dr. Bellows was on terms of 
personal friendship with Thackeray, and went to the 
wharf to meet him when he landed in 1855, while the 
closing numbers of “'The Newcomes” were still in the 
hands of the novel-reading public. The author’s first 
question was how his story was liked in America. 
“ Very well,” answered Dr. Bellows, “except that we 
regret to see you turn plagiarist.” “ What do you 
mean ?” demanded Thackeray. ‘ Colonel Newcome,” 
said the Doctor, “is only a clever combination of Don 
Quixote and Sir Roger de Coverly.” Thackeray started. 
“Tt is true,” he replied. ‘I had been re-reading Cer- 
vantes and the ‘Spectator’ while mapping out the 
story, and the impressions gained there have woven 
themselves into my Colonel Newcome. It was not 
done with malice aforethought, but your accusation is 
well founded, and I plead guilty.” 
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New Yorx, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East Srreert,. N. Y. 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY WITH HOME FOR TEN 
BOYS. Thorough preparation for College or 
Business with Graduating Courses. Special atten- 
tion to English Composition. Good Gymnasium. 
Ten Boys received in Principal's family to all home 
privileges. Absolutely healthful location and genu- 
ine home, with the most refined surroundings. High- 


est references given and required. ; 
4. H. Root, Principal. 


Connecticut, New London. 
ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teavher, makes the care and education of such boys 
a specialty. Location unsu for beauty and 
health. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON. 


ConneEcTicuT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. 
A family and preparatory school for Boys. 
Highest references from parents and from members 


of the Yale and Williams Faculties. 
Cuas. G. A.M. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY. 


Fifty-firet year. Prepares for College or Busi- 
Wma. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
ILLSIDE AVENUE SCHOOL. 
Homelike influences, combined with thorough 

school system. Pleasant and healthful home for 
twelve young ladies. Complete and attractive equip- 
ment A schoolrooms for a hundred boys and girls. 
College preparatory and courses of study. 
Address the Principal, Miss M. M. AssBorr. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL.-An English and Clas- 
sical School for Girls. Oldest inthe West. Fits 


for Wellesley. 
T. Pornrer, D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


NDOVER 
A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Proressors: John P. Gulliver, Relations of Chris- 
tianity to the Sechlar Sciences; Egbert C. Smyth, 
Church Historu ; William J. Tucker, Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Theolo y; John Phelps Taylor, Biblical 


History and Oriental Archeology; J. Wesley Church- 
il!, Elncution ; George Harris, Systematic 
Fdward Y. Hincks, A:bdlical William F. 


Ryder, New Testament Greek ; George F. Moore, He- 
brew and Cognate Lanquages; Rev. Wiiliam L. Ropes, 
Librarian erm begins Sept. 5th. For catalogue or 
other information apply to 

Eosert C. Smyth, President of the Faculty. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
A ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The sixty-first year Thursday, 


Sept. 12. For catalogues apply to W. F. Draper; for 
admission, to Miss Pottena McKeen, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
SCHOOL. 


259 Boylston St., Boston. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The building is situated in the most elegant part of 
the city, and where there are no temptations to lead 
to bad habits. 

The sixty-second year will open September 18. 
The special class for training Kindergarten teachers 


will re-open the second week in October. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
MEAD’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls and Young Ladies, Hillside, Norwalk 


(formerly Darien). Prepares for any college. Pupils 
admitted to Wellesley on our certificate. myotent 
courses in Literature, Languages, Art, Music. 2All- 


tiful location, refined Christian home. Number lim- 


ited. 


ConwneEcTICUT, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, ‘‘ WOOD- 
SIDE.’’—-Special courses in Literature, History, 
History of Art, Music, Art, and Modern Languages. 
Prepares forany college. Fifteenth year opens Oct. 3. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


—Thorough teaching. Careful training. Mod- 
erate charges. Superior building. Gymnasium. Bowl- 
ing alleys. Boat-house. See cover of Christian Union 
of Aug. 1, 1889. Frank 8. Roserts, Principal. 


Connecticut, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
HE GUNNERY .--A Family and Pre- 
paratory School for Boys. Next school year be- 
gins September 18. Address J. C. BRINSMADE. 


Brook field Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL for (14) Boys. 
Not a preparatory school. I must have 
entire charge of a boy. None received older than 15 
The conditions and what education means here are 
told in my circular. Never a case of sickness in 


theschool. Fifteenth year. 
Freperick 8. Curtis, Px.B. 


CONNECTICUT, Woodstock. 
OODSTOCK ACADEMY. 
English and Classical School for Boys and 
Girls. Limited number of pupils received into Prin- 


cipal’s family. Correspondence solicited. 
i R. Hatz, B.A., Yale, 1872, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 


rivileges of the University, open to every 
Christian denomination. Prorgssors anp INSTRUCT- 
ors : Timothy Dwight, Noah Porter, George E. Dav, 
Samuel Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis 0. Brastow, 
George B. Stevens, Wm. R. Harper, Frank C. Porter, 
Mark Bailey. Begins Sept. 19. For catalogue or 
fuller information apply to Prof. Grorer E. Day, 
Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


CoLorapo, Colorado Springs. 
COLLEGE. Complete Ac- 


ademic and Preparatory Departments. Courses 
same as at Yale or Amherst. Students with pulmo- 
nary, malarial, or asthmatic tendencies can carry on 
work here and often secure health at the same time. 
Term commences September 25. Address 
PRESIDENT SLocUM. 


Jacksonville. 


COLLEGE and 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY. 


Increased endowments. Improved facilities. 
For College, address President Epwarp A. TANNER. 
For Academy, address Principal J. R. HARKER. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—College course, standard 
for admission same as Eastern Colleges. Excellent 
preparatory course. Superior facilities for Music and 
Art. Resident physician. Sargent system of Gym- 
nastics. For catalogues address ANNA B. GELsToN, 
Principal, Rockford, Ill., Lock-box 9. 


Massacnusetts, Bradford. 
6 peg SCHOOL for Young Men 
and Boys. Superior drill in Classics, English 
Studies, and French. Home, safe and _ attractive. 


$550 per year. Reopens September II. or circulars 
I. N. CARLETON, PH.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OWLES ART SCHOOL, 
New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth Street. 
Instructors: Ernest L. Major, Kenneth R. Cran- 
ford, Abbott Graves, Mercy A. Bailey, Delia C. Rich. 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modeled after the best Paris- 
ian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, 
including Still Life and Water Colors. Special atten- 
tion to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Illustrating. 
Class in Interior Decoration. Beginatany time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. Cowes. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies, Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DAY 
PUPILS. The thirty-sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1839. 
For Circular apply to 
Rev. Georce Gannett, A.M., D.D., 
69 Chester Square, ‘Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—34th year begins Sept. 12. Classical, scientific, 
business, primary departments. Strict supervision 


and home comforts. 
JosEPH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master. 


Massacuusetts, Berkshire Hills, Pittsfield. 
Ky OMESTEAD MEADOW,” a Home 
School for Young Children. Parents wishing 
to go abroad, or to place backward or delicate chil- 
dren under thorough and wholesome home influence, 
will find this a most desirable place. 

English branches. Music, French,German and Latin 
taught. Large house and grounds. Number limited. 
Address ** HOMESTEAD MEADOW,”’ No. 174 West 
Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

References : Rev. W. W. Newton. D. D., Pittsfield; 
Dr. J. F. A. Adams, Pittsfield; Mrs. John Buckin- 
bm. Cnicago, Ill.; Mrs. Kdward A. Washburn, New 

ork. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
. W. F. STEARNS’S 
HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For youu ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will reopen October 2. Superior opportu- 
nities for the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guager literature, history, and mental and moral 
philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
MARGARET WINTHROP HALL is 
the residence connected with the Cambridge 
School for Young Ladies. It is under the care of Miss 
Mary Fosdick. Every home comfort. Building and 
furniture new. Open September 26, 1889. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL, for 


Young Ladies, reopens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupi 
admitted to Smith and Wellesley on our pene a 


Miss V. W. Burrus, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL.--Miss Kimball’s 
~ Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies and 
Girls will reopen Sept 25. Pleasant Home. Thor- 
ough Instruction. College preparatory and special 
courses. Permanent home for motherless girls. Send 
for circular. Woodland 8t., Worcester, , 


of a virtuous and noble education.” —Mnnox. 


Massacuusetts, Norton. | 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 
will commence its 55th year Sept. 12. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 


Send for circular to | 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY. 
wagpepes boys for any College or Scientific 
School. Fall term opens Sept. 5, 1889. Catalogue and 


illustrated article on application. Address : 
Rev. Wau. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. | 
ALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Chartered and endowed by the State of Mary- 
land. The 42d year opens September 16. Board, with 
tuition in as ak French, Latin, Art, and Music, per 
year, $250. . C. Brooxs, LL.D., Ph.D., President. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. | 
ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
N. J. Charming location on the Delaware Riv- 
er, and also on Pennsylvania Railroad. Healthful 
and homelike. Superior facilities in Belles-Lettres, 
Music,and Art. Mannersand Morals carefully guard- 
ed. Address 
Rev. Witu1Am C. Bowen, A.M., President. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Reopens Sept. 24. Preparation for College a 
specialty. Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Smi'h on our certificate. 
ADALINE W. STERLING. CAROLINE M GerrisH, A.B. 


— 


New Jersey, Newark. | 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 
More positions for graduates than any other. Life 
Scholarship, $50. 
Mention this paper. 


H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


Write for circular. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


for Young Ladies and Children, Few Resident 
Pupils. Fall Term o 18. 
iSS J. ° 


OOVER 
(Classics, Oxford, England), Principal. 


New Jersey, Montclair. 


VIEW Home and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Physical Cult- 

ure combined with Mental Training. Keferences: 
Rev. A. H. Bradford. D.D., Montclair; Rev. J. K. 
McLean, D.D., Oakland, Cal ; . Edward Ander- 
son, Norwalk, Conn.; W. . Anderson, M.D., Adel- 
hi Academy, Brooklyn ; George H. Fox, M.VD., New 


ork; George G. Shelton, M.D., New York. . Fall 
term opens September 18. For circulars address 
Mrs. A. H. BissgExu, Principal, 


(formerly of Norwalk, Conn.) 


New Jersey, Hightstown. 
TIGHTSTOWN SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies, exclusively. Advantages 
unsurpassed. Number limited. Send for circular. 


New Jersey, Morristown. | 
E. ELIZABETH DANA reopens 
the Seminary for Young Ladies September 25. 
Thorough instruction in English, French, and Ger- 
man; Music and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 
Climate of Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: rd- 
ing Pupils, $600. Circulars on application. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
ISS CREIGHTON AND MISS FAR- 


RAR'S School for Girls, Dwight Place. Engle- 
wood, N.J. Pupils admitted to Smith and Wellesley 


on our certificate. 


New Jersey, Elizabeth. 
Miss M. M. HUNT will re-open Sept. 
18 the school formerly known as Miss Ranney’s 
English and French Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies and Girls. Buildings, location, and 
rooms unusually pleasant. Thorough instruction in 

every department. Send for circular. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Next quarter begins September II. 


Boarding and Day School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Col- 
leges, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Instruction ample. 


Students have use of college library. 


The house has been refitted and refurnished during 
the present summer. 
E. H. Coox, Ph.D., Head-Master. 


_ New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES, Mrs. Westcott’s 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. Bridgeton, in 
South New J ge Prepares for any college. Climate 
mild and dry. nasium. Illustrated circular. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. | 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE.-—20:h 
year begins Sept. 18. Both sexes. Prepares for 


any college, teaching or business. French, German, 
Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trask, Principal. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youne Lapres, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE. 


Fall Examinations for admiss'on September 17. 
Term opens September 18, 1889. 


Sloan Prizes for the best (Classical) Entrance Exami- 
nations: Ist—#®400 (®100 cash); 2d—8%350 
(®50 cash). 


23 Professors; about 200 Students. 


The Classical course is ample and thorough. Elect- 
ive courses in History, Philosophy, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Hebrew, Sauskrit. Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Eng- 
lish Literature in Junior and Senior years. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is 
the NEW JERSEY STATE COLLEGE. 


Fifty Free Scholarships. 


Apply to your County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion or to the President of the College. 


A PRAcTICAL Screntiric or GRADE. 


Three courses of four years each—‘ Engineering 
and Mechanics,”’ Agriculture ani Chemistry,” and 
a new course, in ELECTRICITY. 


Thorough work, with careful field practice in Engi 
neering and surveying. Careful Laboratory work in 
Chemistry, with full apparatus for each student. New 
Electrical apparatus. A well-equipped Astronomical 
Observatory for students’ use. 


A NEW $40,000 LABORATORY 


for the Chemical and Biological work of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the State Col- 
lege under the ** Hatch Bill’ appropriation of $15,000 
per annum. 


For catalogues or any information address Irvine 8. 
Upson, A.M., Librarian. 


MERRILL Epwarps Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
President. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 


STEWART & HAMMOND 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Is a live, progressive business training 
school. 


ITS TEACHERS 
Are experienced educators, successful “specialists, 
capable, energetic workers, and are fully abreast 
with the practical demands of this practical busi- 
ness age. 


Smattering, No Non-Essen ials, 
And 
No Nonsense in its Course of Training. 


SHORTHAND 
Successfully taught by letter. 


For catalogue address 
THOMAS J. STEWART, Principal, 
Box 527, Trenton, N. J. 


Rooms: 
10 and 12 South Greene St. 


New JERSEY, Princeton. 
as PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL opens September 18th. Inquiries 
may be addressed to President Patton, of Princeton, 
College, or to J. B. Fine, Head-Master. 
See advertisement Christian Union August 15. 


New Jersey, Paterson. wy 
$ 400 Four Boys received into the 
¢ Principal’s family. Address Tue Pat- 


ERSON CLASSICAL AND ScIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


New York, Roslyn, L. I. 
A T the beautiful BRYANT SCHOOL 
villa, amid charming surroundings, boys are edu- 
cated from early youth up to preparation for college. 
See Christian Union, August P 
EPHRAIM Hinps, A.M. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby will open her spacious 
and inviting residence, in September, 1889, to students 
who wish to enjoy the highest art, musical, or aca- 
demic advantages of New York and Brooklyn, in the 
security of a cultured home. Address for circulars 
160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn. 


New York, New York. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
1,961 Madison Ave., N. Y. Advanced and Pri- 
mary Department. Certificate admits to Wellesle 
and other Colleges. Unusual advantages for board- 
ing pupils. Reopens September 26th. 
Miss NortH and Miss Barnes, Principals. 


New York, Claverack. 
LAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE and 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully 
and beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. 
Affords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men and women. Careful 
attention given by a strong faculty of experienced 
professors and teachers to intellectual, socia), moral, 
and physical culture. A Conservatory of Music 
and Art of high grade. 36th year opens Sept. 9. Send 


for ilustrated catal e. 
EV. A. H. Fuack, A.M., Prest. 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 

. Fifty miles from New York; healthful, home- 
like, thorough, progressive, Christian. wes reason- 
able. 24th year opens Sept. 11th. Send for illus- 
trated circular. £0. CrossBy Smiru, A 


For other Educational Announce- 
ments see page 256. 
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PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


ADOLYGIAD Y WASG. 


Dygwn ger bron ein darllenwyr y tro hyn y 
newyddiadur rhagorol hwnw, THE CHRISTIAN 
Union, yr hwn a gyhoeddir bob dydd Iau yn 30 


Lafayette Place, New York. Cymer i fyny 240. 


dudalenau pedwarol; ac felly yn cynwys cy- 
jlawnder o ddarlleniad ar bron bob mater, symudiad 
a dygwyddiad o bwys. 
ac eofn ; traetha ei feddwl yn helaeth ar bynciau 
mawrion yr oes—yn dduwinyddol, gwladwriaethol, 
a chymdeithasol—yn hollol ddiarswyd a dtily- 
Sfethair. Caiff y dosbarth gweithiol ar meistri, 
llafur a chyfalaf, gwreng a boneddig eu hiawn- 
derau ganddo. Saif dros y naill a chondemnia y 
llall pan dybia hyny yn angenrheidiol. Ni phetrusa 
draethu y gwirtonedd, gan nad yn erbyn pwy— 
plaid wleidyddol, neu enwad crefyddol—y tarawa. 
Mae y CurisTiAN UNION yn bapyr i'r gweithiwr, 
y gwleidyddwr, a’r duwinydd—yn fyw yn yr oes a 
chyda yr oes. Pris $3 y flwyddyni danysgrifiwr 
unigol. 


WANTED—A TRANSLATION. 


It is evident that the above notice, which appeared 
in a recent issue of a Welsh paper published at 
Emporia, Kan., makes reference to The Christian 
Union. It may be very complimentary and it may 
be very otherwise, but the Publisher, not being a 
Welshman, and having his curiosity aroused to 


_know just what the Welshmen of Kansas think of 


The Christian Union, promises to print a transla- 
tion of it in The Desk next week if some one will 
be kind enough to send him a rendering in the 
President’s English. 


A JOURNAL FOR EDUCATORS. 
We give our readers this week a number made 
In our adver- 
tising columns nearly one hundred schools are 
represented, giving parents a chance to choose 
from among the best educational institutions in the 
country. As we said not long ago in this depart- 
ment, The Christian Union believes profoundly in 
education as the chief means of progress. It be- 
lieves in spiritual, moral, and intellectual educa- 
tion ; in industrial training; in the kindergarten ; 
in education for poor children; in education in 
hygiene and in the better methods of living; in 
education of every kind for everybody. It has no 
confidence in any progress that is not based on 
character ; and it believes in the educational process 
as the chief process by which character is formed. 
It represents the educational idea in every depart- 
ment and in all its discussions and presentations of 
questions, and it is, therefore, pre-eminently the 
paper for the teacher. During the past year it 
has printed in almost every issue some article bear- 
ing on educational questions. It has discussed, at 
great length and by the aid of the best-informed 
men, the public school question in the form in 
which it is now being agitated over the whole 
country. It will continue that discussion from time 
to time, regarding it as one of the chief and most 
important issues now before the American people. 
It is giving from week to week, in its Outlook and 
in contributed articles, reports of all movements in 


the direction of higher education and in the ap- 


plication of new methods to schools, and it pur- 
poses to cover the whole field of education, from 
week to week, so that no reader may remain ig- 
norant of what is going on in any part of the 


educational world. 


Medda ysbryd annibynol 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 


y 

$940 95 


POINTERS BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 

—No, I know it isn’t perfect, but it’s as nearly per- 
fect as I’ve been able to catch on to up to date. If you 
wait till you find a saddle-horse having all the desirable 
points, you’re likely to use Shanks’s mare till you turn 
up your toes in a hearse. 

—I don’t want anything to do with the man who 
never makes mistakes. None of that kind for me! 
You can bet your life he’s a stick-in-the-mud ! Why, 
it can’t be otherwise! The man with originality and 
push must all the time be poking his nose into unex- 
plored country. He’s a Stanley, and he must expect to 
have Stanley-luck part of the time. But the Stanleys 
are the locomotives that drag the world’s train along 
in spite of its inertia. 

—There’s no use trying to arrange another man’s 
recreations. I’d rather saw pitch-pine than sweat 
through what Jenkins calls his relaxations. 

—Why cannot boys learn that the boss may know 
better what he wants than they do? People say there 
are too many boys. I tell you, there are ten thousand 
offices between the Battery and Central Park that are 
oe and thirsting for more of the right kind 

—If I’ve any right to sit at this desk, it’s because 
I’m able and willing to do the work that belongs to 
this desk. Jones may think he’d like to swap chairs 
with me,and that he could fill it better. Perhaps, after 
a month’s trial-trip, he’d be only too mighty glad to 
swap back again. 

_—I don’t think that we’ll need that factory extension 
till we take on Samson, Jr., asa traveler. You see he 
writes: “I know every detail of a similar business 
of practically one million dollars per annum, and can 
manage every detail.” That’s more than his employer 
ever claimed for himself, I’ll bet a hat! Why, if it 
were true, Samson, Jr., would be employing me, in- 
stead of knocking at my door for a job. 

—Managing traveling salesmen is an art in itself. I 
don’t know anything in business life that requires more 
skill. Given the same gang, one leader will make of 
it a live working corps, while the other makes Waterloo 
corpses. 

—Don’t be too cock-sure that you command the 
stream because you’ve got the best fishing tackle in the 
market. The boy round the corner, who has a hickory 
switch and a bent pin, may get to fishing an hour earlier 
than you ; and, if he does, two to one he’ll clean out 
every trout while you are choosing flies. 

—I knew that would turn out all right, for I could 
read in his eye that he was gritting his teeth and say- 
ing to himself, “I'll do that if it takes a leg !” 

—Word the advertisement just this way : Wanted, a 
young man to act as assistant bookkeeper—one who 
does not know everything, but who will try to learn 
something.” 

_—B. used to say he never had a green office boy in 
his employ who couldn’t teach him something. It’s 
that kind of receptiveness that beats a college educa- 
tion all hollow! It means the school universal, with a 
professor in every man and boy you meet. 

—There’s no sense in being annoyed at unfavorable 
reports. Oftentimes those are more valuable than the 
good reports. Like strong winds, they are bracers. 
Send us some more east-wind letters whenever you 
feel like it. Then, when the south winds blow (and 
they are sure to blow), they will seem all the warmer 
by comparison.—[ Varnish. 
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TEACHERS. 


The purpose of The Christian Union is to widen 
and deepen the public interest in American education, 
from the primary schools to the most advanced uni- 
versities, believing that the truest and highest develop- 
ment of the country can only be reached by the 
freest and highest evolution of the American edu- 
cational system. During the past year we have 
received a large accession to our subscription list 


We 
would be glad to put the name of every teacher in 


from the greaf company of American teachers. 


the country on our list, believing that we are making 


The Christian Union invaluable to such readers. 


Any Subscriber who would like to have a free copy 
of this number, or any other, sent to a teacher, should 
send the name and address on a postal card, and we 


shall take pleasure in doing so. 


Our offer of a ¢7za/ subscription of for 
It 


must be that our subscribers are telling their friends. 


One Dollar brings us new names in every mail. 


In order that those who are not familiar with The 
Christian Union may be able to judge intelligently 
whether or not it is the paper they want, we repeat 


our offer to send a A/onths’ subscription for One 
Dollar. 


CuT THIS OUT AND SEND IT TO THE CHRISTIAN UNION WITH $1. 


Inclosed please find $1 for trial subscription to The 


Christian Union for five months. 


Name 
Aug. 30, 1889. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Continued from page 254. 


New York, Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Course giudy equal to that o the best Colleges. 
lding with best modern at by 
and furnished with Astronomical O 
~eb OF Museum, and Art Terms mod- 
ddress 


Pres’T A. W. Cowes, LL.D. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGE INSTI- 


TUTE.—A Boarding Seminary of highest 
for, for Ladies. Superb modern uild. 
ings, eated, with dsome and commodi- 
ous chapel, c rooms, music and art rooms, par- 
lors, and furnished rooms for young 
ladies for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five 
courses ‘of study, “yee diplomas at graduation ; also 
Preparatory Classes. $200 per year, board, furnished 

room, all studies, except Music, Stenogra- 


hy, and T writin 32d year Sept. 
— Jot. Kura, D.D. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL.--A 


Christian Home for Girls. Extensive and 
attractive appointments. Academic an ~~ 
Departments of Study. ad vantages usic 
Course for Pupils bars on for Col- 
legea and Universities. Fall term begins popneemer 
18, 1889. Carotine A. ComstTocs, President 


New York, Clinton. 
ton SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. es unsurpassed; attractive 
to graduates of high schools; laboratory work in aci- 
ences; French an couversation ; music and 
art. 29th year. Address A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on- 
dson. A boarding and day ge for young 


Hu 
ladies and little girls. Ate reopen Sept. 16. 
Mis W. Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
ine INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, offers unusual nica es to parents 
seeking the best instruction for their boys. home 
school with refined surroundings. Address 
ARMAGNAC, PH.D. 


New York, Oswego. 
TRAINED. 


ane afforded. Address Oswego 
State and Training School, Cswego, 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
HALL. 


For Young Ladies. Forty-first year. For circu- 
lars address Samvuet WELLS Buck, A.M. 


New York, Yonkers. 
ISS BLISS’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
or 


g Ladies pens at Springside, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Sant. 25th, 1889. until Sept. Ist, Troy, 
Pa.; later, as above. 


New York, Pelham Manor-on-Sdund. 
RS. HAZEN’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. Will open September 26th, 1839. 
Number limited. Circulars sent on application. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
SS BULEKLEY’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL, for Girls, will reopen Wednes- 
day, September 18. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 


New York, New York, 37 East Sixty-fourth St. 
ADAME GIOVANNINI and Miss 


De Lancey’s French and ¥nglish home 
day school for young ladies and girls reopens Oct. 1 
Superior advantages for parlor boarding pupils. 


New York, New York. 
FALCONER. PERRIN’S 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 244 Lenox Ave., llth year 


begins Sept. 3vth. Special advantages offered board- 
ing pupils. Terms $600 a year. ~~ 


New York, Brooklyn, 525 Clinton Avenue. 
SS ROUNDS’S 
BOARDING anp DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Excellent courses of study in English, the Languages, 
Music, and Drawing. Admits on certificate to the 
best colleges. Preparatory for 
Children. Opens September 23 


New York, New York. 

for Girls, 22 East 54th Street, reopens Oct 
Collegiate, Preparatory, Primar Departments. Be 

arate and limited classes for have under twelve, 


Oct. 1. 


New York, New York. 
BUSINESS COLLEGE and 

SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPBRY, 


BuILDING, Twenty-Third St. & Fourth Ave. 


Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 

It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three months or three days. 
No cutting of rates. | 

No cutting of time. 
No cutting of service. 

Everybody is treated alike, and .-eated fairly. In 
no other way could the school stand as t does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 


Send for complete circular to 
Ss. S. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-Third St. 


N ow Yorr, Poughkeepsie. 
ACADEMY, Pough- 
54th Year. Prepares thor- 
oughly” or e, Government Academies, 


usiness. rill. 
Bispee & Amen, Principals. 


New York, New York. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


54-56 W. 55th Street, New York. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 
Rev. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. E. 8..West, Lady Principal. 
Preparatory and Boarding Depts. Opens its 5lst 
year Sept. 25th, 1889. | 


New York, Saratoga. 
INSTITUTE, Saratoga, 
N. Y. For boys. Prepares for leading colleges 


and business. Established 1856. Address 
FRANKLIN B. Yates, A.B. 


New York, Newburgh (on the Hudson). 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


$500, no extras.—I know by experience and ob- 
8 rvation — the proper way to send a boy to col- 
lege is to begin at eight. You probably = that 
too early. d for my» primer on the er 
ENRY W. SIGLAR ( ale, 60). 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 

EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 

NARY. Superior facilities for the higher Sci- 
ences, Philosophy, guages, Music, oe aes 
thetic and social culture. Thirty-fifth egins 
Sept. 18. Address Cnas. F. Down, Ph.D., Ween. 


New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL : 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. The twenty-fourth year 
will begin Sept. 26th. 


New York, New York. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to 


the Misses Green). paarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Established in 1816. -opens 
Oct. 1. 63 Fifth Avenue. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
HE BERKELEY INSTITUTE for 


Young Ladies, 183 and 185 Lincoln Place, re- 
opens September 18. A limited number of boarding 
pupils en During the summer months avout 
improvements have been made on the buildings of 
thisinstitute. Itisnow pperenshiy equipped to meet 
the educational wants of its ot — 

A. Boopy, 


Board of Trustees. 


New York, New York. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next term will Sept. 18, 
1889. Students entering will meet the Faculty in the 
Sense E room, No. 700 Park Avenue, at 10 a.m 
Rooms will be drawn at2p.m. The opening he F tee 
will be “delivered in Adams Chapel by Rev. CHARLES 
A. Briees, D.D., Thursday. Sept. 19, at 4 p.m. 
E. M. Kinesiey, Recorder. 


New York, Rochester. 
NIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 
Two courses of study: 
THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC. 
Fall Term begins Thursday, September 12, 1889. 
For catalogues, address the Librarian. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ARRING’S MILITARY INSTI- 


TUTE. For College, U. 8. Military and Naval 
Academies, or Business. Illustrated circ Num- 
ber of pupils limited. Address as above. 


New York, Peekskill. 
ORRALL HALL MILITARY 


ACADEMY. A beautiful. thoroughly equi 
schoo! le oung For circular 
RIGHT 


Nortu CAROLINA, Asheville. 
NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. Burgwyn Mait- 
land (former Vice-Principal of Mt. Vernon Inst., 
Balt.), Principal. Offers best advantages of education 
and the attractions of a beautiful home in this cele- 
brated health resort. Young ladies received during 
the summer vacation. For particulars address the 
Principal, P. O. Box 367, Asheville. 


On10, New Athens. 
RANKLIN COLLEGE, 


New Athens, Ohio. Boarding, room, and books, 
$1.85 per week. W. A. WILLIAMS, President. 


On10, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Location 
t and healthful. Course of study liberal 


pleasan 
and choroush. Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, _ 
Miss Mary Evans, Princij 


On10, Marietta. 


COLLEGE. 
Best advantages. Moderate expenses. 


Address President Eaton. 


Oxn10, Columbus. 


(>= STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Complete and Special Courses in Arts, Philoso- 
phy, Science, Agriculture, Veterinary Med- 
icine, Pharmacy, and Civil, Mechanical, 
Mining, and Electrical Engineering. Full 
information sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MO- 
RAVIAN) School for Girls and nd Young Ladies, 
at Lititz, Lancaster Co., P 96th y A safe, com- 
fortabie school home; thorough careful 
oie of the individual pupi ; advanced Courses 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


A century’s experience continued with best modern 
methods. Affords educational facilities equaled by 
few and excelled by none. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


3.—Removed in 1883 from Chestrut 
oe t, Philadelphia, to OGonTz, the spacious count 
of Jay Coorg, will begin its fortieth year Wed- 
Sept. 25th. Fer circulars, apply to _Princr- 
PAL8, Ogontz School, Montgomery Count 
rinci Prine Waste. 
Miss Frances E. BENNETT, Miss HL. A. DILLAYE. 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 
We have yusncet scores of young men for Har- 
vard, Yale, 


leges. Private class for young ladies. Five pupils 
will be received as members of the family of the 
Principal. For terms, etc., address the principal. 
Atonzo Brown, A.M., 1418 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Media. 
WoO CHOICE SCHOOLS. 


Brooxe Haut, for Girls and Young Ladies; 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, and d Young 
Men. SwirTHtn C. SHORTLIDGE, A rd Grad- 
uate, Media, Pennsvivania (near Philadelphia). 

See cover of The Christian Union, August 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
EST WALNUT 
NARY for Young Ladies. Yea 
vided for giving a superior education in Collegiate 
Preparatory Departments: also in usic 
and Art. IETTA KuTz, 2, 045 Walnut St. 


WasnHineTon, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and j 214 Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -Select 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies an 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard high. 


Training and Address principals, 
Mrs. Wa. D. CABELL. 


Cornell, Oxford, and other col-- 


COLLEGS 
COMMERCE 
‘*Girard Building,’’ Broad and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 
33rd year. Best facilities for training young men and 
women in the Forms, Customs, and Practice of 
BUSINESS. Superior SHORTHAND Course. 18 teachers. 


Students may enroll at any time. Send for Circulars, 
containing addresses by Bishop Vincent, Hon. John 


Why not? 


Wanamaker, Ex-Gov. Pollock, and others. 
Salaries 
are good 


TuHos. J. Principal. 
“and the 


short. By a new system of correspondence 
teaching, the Boston Home College pre- 
pares students at their own homes for any 
of the ordinary teachers’ examinations. 
Classes are immensely successful. Time ten 
weeks. Diplomas’ granted. Graduates 
aided in securing positions. For terms and 
other particulars, address 
SEYMOUR EATON, PRINCIPAL, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


: Now Ready. Price, $1.50. 
A New Nove. By THE AvutuHor or ** MR. ISAACS.’’ 


SANT ILARIO. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of Saracinesca,’’ Greifenstein,”’ etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. . 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MR. ISAACS. $1.50. 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. $1.50. 
ZOROASTER. $150. 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 
SARACINESCA. $1.50. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 
GREIFENSTEIN. $1.59. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS. $2.00. 


$1.50. 


$1.50. 


NEW STORIES BY HENRY JAMES. 


A LONDON LIFE. 


A LONDON LIFE-THE PATAGONIA— 
THE LIAR-—-MRS. TEMPERLY. By the 
author of The Europeans,’’ Roderick Hudson,” 
etc., etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


**His short stories, which are always a ame 
delightful. . . ill bear reading 

and Mail and Expr 

s art is of ‘kind which is en 

most when it is known intimately. He is that almost 
unique person nowadays, a novelist whose work can 
be read a second time with an appreciable gain in the 
reader’s pleasure.’’— Boston Daal y Advertiser. 


WORKS BY HENRY JAMES. 
12mo, cloth extra. 
i ASPERN PAPERS, and other Stories. 


THE REVERBERATOR. $1.25. 
‘FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. $1.50. 
THE BOSTONIANS. $1.75. 

THE PRINCESS CASAMASSINA. §1.75. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. $1.75. 7 


MACMI'LAN & CO., Publishers, 
112 Fourth Ave., - New York. 


The World of Music 


has a prominent center at the publishing house of 

Oliver Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L. O. Emgr- 
son. 192 pages, 125 tunes and Songs. and the Ele- 
ments. (60c.; $6 doz.) 

For Choirs and. Singing Classes, JEHO- 
VAH’S PRAISE, by L. O. Emerson. A grand 
good book, with 320 pages, 145 Hymn Tunes, 70 An- 
thems, Motets, and Chants, and 70 Songs and Glees. 
($1; $9 doz.) 

For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 
many thousands of RICHARDSON’S NE W 
METHOD ($3); of N. E. CONSERVATORY 
METHOD ($3); and of MASON & HOAD- 
LEY’S SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS ($3) 
and also commend very highly MASON’S TECH- 
NICAL EXERCISES ($2.50). 

Schools cannot do better than to use SONG 
MANUAL, by L. O. Emerson, Book 1 (30c.; $3 
doz.), Book 2 (40c.; $4.20 doz.); and Book 3 (50c.; 
$4.80 doz.) 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR- 
MONY (each 60c.; $6 doz.) 


Kindergarten Teacher e and m 
our beautiful KIN DERGARTEN. CHIMES 
($1.25). or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR 
LITTLE ONES ($2). 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIYER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 
By Lowry & Doane. 

New, practical, pleasing, profitable Sunday-school 
songs. Examine them. soard covers, $30 per 
for examination, 25c. each. Specimen 
pages 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 

81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 
The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curti 
Bays: ° MSS. with a view to 
Chair’s’ fri ional and fellow-laborer in lette 
Coan.”’ Terms b by Dr. Titus 
Coan, 20 West l4th Street, New York City. 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act as agent for the 
most oat Book published, ** THE 
» or Views of Heaven, by 


have the choicest commenda- 
from the and the Best Re- 
li s Pape For Circ and Terms address 
ATIONAL "LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. *103 
Street, Chicago. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ‘** The Life of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
ers are now ready to forward terms of cubscsintion 
for second volume or for the complete work. 


BROMFIELD & C0., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


FINANCIAL. 


A6 PER CENT.- 


“HET INCOME 


REAL ESTATE 
S issued by 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Capital paid, $600,000. 
IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 


HESE bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
yt estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in "trust by the Union Trust 
of New York,and the Security Co., of Hartford, and by 
the capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking Co., 
whose liabilities are limited by law, being required to 

ve not less than 10 per cent. more assetson hand 
than its liabilities. As a matter of fact it has over twice 
that amount. Bank Commissioners’ Report.) It 
is under the supervision of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners, the same as other banks in Connecticut. Every 
safegua is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as safe as Government bonds. 
RECORD. —Thirteen years in business 
ITS without a dollar lost, or a 
day’s delay gi La oy ng of principal or interest. 
for full information to 


FRANK - JOHNSON, New York Agent 
(with Gilder. Farr & Co.),31 & 33 Broad St, 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Estate  Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 


Is assured by 
DEBENTURE 


for e will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
alle and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


American Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Gua: dian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver. 
FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON TIME VEPOSITS. 
Correspondence Solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestion- 
able security for prompt payment of principal and 


interest. 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
Cc. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Se. retary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FE A R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


Dakota. Pay 
per cent., according 


P. C. HimesavuaH, Pres’t. TT. H. Taytor, Tre 
W. H. V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. 


Authorized - #$100.000 
Paid-up Capital, -’ - 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposits. 
ing the receiving of ac- 


BANKING 


ness paper, issuing interest certificates of devos 
We have a full line of Chalec 

MUNICIPAL BONDS and othe: 

Safe ~~ fron 


4T0O '7 PER CENT.'3enn D ior Lists. 


We also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and 
Foreign Exchange and Travelers’ Letters a Crodit, 


5. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. 


7 T0 8 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME. 


by investing in Minneapolis Mortgages, secured on 
productive property. 


In all its branches, includ- 


Witz 
am I able to offer you more than 6 Because I 
“ex you the actual rate paid by the wer, and 
o write my mortgages at from one to ~ per 


cent. 4 than the borrower contracts to pa 

Titles insured. Personal attention ‘to all 
details. Highest references. .- SMITH, 
Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KEYSTONE 
MORTGAGE CO. 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
F, H. HAGERTY, Prest. ORR LAWSON, V.-Prest. 


If you want to read a terse and satisfactory 
explanation of the Western mortgage business, 
as conducted by a conservative, well-managed, 
and successful company, paying 7 per cent., 
and guaranteeing all securities, write to - 


ABERDEEN, SouTtTH DAKOTA. 


Philadelphia : New York: 
1,328 Chestnut Street. 132 Nassau Street. 


USHN ELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and financial gents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTM ENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, payable — 
annually, in New York or Boston. Rea Estate I 

EFERENCES.—First k, St. Paul, 
First National Bank, Boston, 
Correspondence solicited, 


4 the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 

Red River Valley Land and work done for the 
y County. A regular in- 


| come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 
EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas re ee 
President. KANSAS. 


MERRITT & GROMMON 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


J. J, O'CONNOR, WM, O’MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Grano Forks ano 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mo e Loans made on Farm 
Picante Real Estate Bought and Sold. 
Negotiated. Collections made, 


Safe Investments 


Of large or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
& CO. and Loan Agents, To- 
peka, ial attention given to placing 
money on farms and other prop- 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. noes 
dreds of loans for persons fveun Enelamd t to California. 
— oe on Time aa tes of Deposits from 4 

cent. “» &CCO rding to time. Send for a free 
ot Knox’s Investor’s Address 


JOHN D. ENOX & CoO., 
Topeka Kansas. 


and Cit 


In lending money west the 
way wherein the greatest se- 
curity lies is the way that gives 
the lender least care and 
thought of it. 

That way is—but send for a 
primer that states it fully with 
reasons and explanations, 


Kansas City Investment Company, 
City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Sec’y. 
— = 
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GUARANTY INVESTMENT GOMPANY 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


A Committee of Investors, in June, 1889, visited fifty counties in Kansas and Nebraska, 
drove seven hundred miles in carriages, examined over one hundred loans and reported 


every one to be safe. 


e Company keeps on hand at all times mortgages fully as safe. as those examined by 


the Committee. 


E> Send for Investors’ Committee Report and Monthly Bulletin. —@g 
HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, New York. 


DAKOTA -INVESTMENT-COMPANY, 


Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages. 


claim for future patronage upon the 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000. 


Ten Year 6 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


We have had over eight years’ ex ae in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 


cCCORD that we have made. 


We refer by permission to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 


invested with this Company. 


We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety and desirability of our securities, and court the strictest 
examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and our RECORD. 


Address GEO, B. CLIFFORD, Sccretary, Grand Forks, Dakota, or 
J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE: 


+ | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | + 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
. | moresecure than mortgages onrealestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidly 
growing city in the Northwest, and it; , 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
‘nee, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | °* 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
¢ | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
© in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 
ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
@ solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 

=z. B. CHANDLER, 

RAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference b rmission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or 
‘an 4 ew York City, or Lockwood National 


ndependent, 
Beak. San Antonio, Texas. 


Py 


Pa Pea 


WESTERN OFFICE. "OME 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Eguilable Building,Bosion. 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- for 


~ DENVER. COLO. 


gated Farms, not nformation 
exceeding 30% regarding 
of security. Colorado 


GUARANTEED. 


fret! Estate Loans 
\ 


6 anD 7 Per CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


give personal attention to the examination of 

property ey: lacing loans. Th: se loans can be had 

TA WELL, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
HAS, L HYDE & Co., New York. 


) YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of E. S. ORMSBY, Pres. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


SAFEST 
Simi - 

CLARK 


Interest. by W. 
INVEST T CO.,in 
OF upward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
and Interest MADE and 
TTED TO LENDER without 
charge. EST LOCAT TION IN THE 
ALL Fifteen years’ experience, 
oe Wide connections. Re- 
the Congrega Send for 


INVESTMENTS 


before you 
invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


TS? GURLEY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— EsTABLISHED FirTegn YEARS. — 
Tabor Block, . Denver, Colo. 


Correspondence solicited from pres investors and 
reliable parties. Money loaned % with —- 
safety. Undoubted references. Thorough ex 
»nce in Denver valuations. References: Dun’s 
Agency, Denver Banks. and best houses in Diavert, 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


WANTED TO SELL. 
worth 


Lands and yt Lots on the line of the Electric Ruil- 
—_ which is the om electric railway yet built 
is the pride of the 


CAPITAL CITY, Topeka, Kansas, 


the most p rous otter in all the Western country. 
A new addition, ‘*Oakland,”’ is now attracting 
much attention, as Oakland Park is immediately be- 
ye ond where (in the large spherical auditorium) the 
hautauqua Assembly meets for the next ten 
years, adding great value to this rs 
Good houses e score; over 


uses are being erected b . 4. 
300 have been built during the last eighteen months. 
Lots at $300 each will, in the near future, command 
at least $500. Buya few numbers, and you will not 
regret it. We can —_e furnish first mortgages 
bearing -% interest, amply secured, interest and prin 
cipal 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO , 609 Kansas Ave.. Topeka, Kansas 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ta. 


‘Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPAsY. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
0 0 0 
S70 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For ful] information, which cannot be covered in an 
address 


THOMAS & €0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 

can Loan and Trust Co. Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-ann 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
— after the bonds and interest are fully 
pai 


10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


tr" Bend for circulars and Company record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to investors since 1883. 


THE WINNER 
CAPITAL, $590,000. $637,547.50. 
WILLIAM H. ER, 

Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. Boston. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
Correspondents: De Twentsche Bankve- 
reeniging, Amsterdam Holland; B. W. 
Blydenstein & Co.. London, Engiand. 
Allows interest on deposits: and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 
Transacts a general 
Lends money on promissory note with New York 4 
e Guaran Teg as colla security. 
Acts as Executo Trustee, an Guardian, under 
Wi for the fixed statute harges also, as 
trar , Transfer and al Agent 
Cities, po oe and other corporations, an 
for Real Es rtgages with coupon bonds in New 
York. Brookiv: vand elsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 
pons, and di 
Negotiates State, City, Railway and corporatejloans. 


TRUSTEES: 
Garret A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 


Warner Van Norden John Van oo. 
Hooper C. Van Vo W. W. Van Voorh 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van BSiclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevel 
John R. Planten, Auguens Van Wyck 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J Vanderhorst Kuyt, 

bert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, 
Wm, Dowd, ( e F. gman, 
William am Vleck Peter Wyckoff. 


Danie Heald. 
SERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice- President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary 


DULUTH. INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of * ins and maps to locate them when 
requested, an ve invested many thousands uf dol- 
lars for Ane, who never saw the oly always with 
sttetoction. and in almost every case ERY LARGE 


LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
lore and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


()MAHA [NVESTMENTS. 


GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 
GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 
Estate offering large profits. Acts as agent for 
Eastern Investors. Ample References. Correspond- 
ence solicite.!. 


$12,000,000 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss should commend our DE- 
BENTURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
servative investors. These securities 
are entirely free from any speculative 
element, and YIELD SIX PER CENT. 
INTEREST. Send for ‘‘ Twelve Years’ 
Experience in Western Mortgages.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. 

References : Union Bank, Denver. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
805 Sixteenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years 


REAL ESTATE ;© LOAN AGENT 
Dealer in Securities, 


No. 26 Gibraltar Building, - Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest. semi- 
j annually without cost or risk to owner. Invest- 

ments made in real estate and notes. Send for 
pamphlet ‘** Information to Investors.”’ 


6% PUEBLO. Calorado 6% 


We can make << et gilt-edge loans at 6%, 

cuaranteed, secured by Trust deed on Brick Blocks 
“9 “dp valuation. We have 8% notes secured as above 
for 


HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


Titles 
sured titles, 
cost, 
zee acquires 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. =e of 


Minn., insures Mortgagees ani 


wners against loss from Defect or raed in Real 
ye defends thein- 
if assailed, at its 

Ifinsured Morte Qa 

the fee 

ire, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $500,000, 
of Stockholders, $1,000,000. 


‘Aability 

‘y Fund, held by State Aud- 
iges for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 


‘itle. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO. 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
Ww. W. BROOKINGS, President. 
Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 


and Property. Payment Guaran 
Interest payable 

rates of interest can no expense to parties holding 
our securities. 


ew York Exchange. Libe 


Investments made in Sioux Falls c ince 


the largest city in the new State, wi 
Trunk 
Northw 


ee of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 
Send oy circulars and references. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


1.000.000. 


CAPITAL 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 


experience. © investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
ay for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $s 
ind upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
ior references, testimonials and fullinformation apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


71 State St., Albany, N. Y. 40 Wall St., N. 
South 4th P iiladelphia. 35 St. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


%G N et on inate property from one 


ormation and ref. 
by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


BEsSTOR G. BROW WNW, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 
Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 


number of Trust Certificates issued, bearing from 6 to 


8 per sont. Write for particulars. Refer to banks of 


this city 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
J. &. 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank. this city. 


Before Send for the little book on 


Western Mo as in- 
Investing vestments, 


free on 
to The Morte Investment 
mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled ‘* Mone 
Matters ’’ in The Christian Union of March 14, page 356. 


ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 


Send toe for Travels of Brother WASHINGTON 


Jonathan. 


Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Seattle, Was. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and k American Mosaic 
Glass from the d b 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


‘Tay? OF 


KS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Grade 
Send for Price and Catal A 
H. McSHANE 


°9 


e 
Mention this paper, > Baltimore, Né 


The best Residence and Business Prop- 
erty in the 

WEST nota OF CHICAGO, 
within the Ci 

Horse and and Steam Rail- 
w the most 

ow the most rapi vanc rop- 

the City. pialy ing prop 


erty in 
M. A. FARR, 
18 Portland Block, - - - - Chicago.: 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for ETEK, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WA RRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. Q. 


CLINTON MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 
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Aug. 29, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


SHEREDITY IN GEESE. 


A correspondent of the “ Revue Scien- 
tifique ” vouches for the following story : 
For about twenty years he was in the 
habit of visiting two or three times each 
year a farm where was kept a flock of 
geese, numbering from thirty to thirty- 
tive in the early part of the winter, and 
in the spring four or five left for breed- 
ing purposes; these also generally being 
killed a few months later, after the new 
broods had attained their growth. Inthe 
month of July, 1862, on a feast day, the 
farmer and his men being absent, the 
geese were forgotten and were attacked 
_ by dogs, which killed many of them. The 
next evening at twilight the farmer 
thought they must have been attacked a 
second time. He found them flyingabout 
in their pen much frightened, but the 
dogs were nowhere tobe seen. The next 
day this terror reappeared at the same 
hour, as it did on the following day, and 
from that time on. The correspondent 
of the “ Revue” had forgotten this fact 
when, ten years later, he chanced to be 
on the farm one evening, and heard the 
cackling of the apparently frightened 
geese. When he asked for an explana- 
tion, he was told that this had been kept 
up from the time they had been attacked 
by the dogs, that there had been no repe- 
tition of the attack, and that the flock 
had been renewed in the meantime at 
least three times. If this story is well 
authenticated, we have a case of the 
transmission of terror to the third genera- 
tion in a family of geese. | 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


THROUGH SLEEPER DAILY. TO TEXAS 
POINTS. | 


The C., B. & Q.R. R. is now running, in ! 


connection with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway from Hannibal, a sleeping-car from 
Chicago to Sedalia, Fort Scott, Parsons, 
Denison, Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, Houston, 
Galveston, and other points in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Indian ‘Territory and Texas. Train 
leaves Chicago at 5:45 p.m. daily; Peoria at 
8:20 Pp. M., daily except Sunday, and reaches 
Texas points many hours quicker than any 
other route. Through tickets and further in- 
formation can be obtained of ticket agents 
and P. S. Eustis. General .Passenger and 


Ticket Agent, C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 


FINE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., 
will sell, on Tuesdays, August 20, Septem- 
ber 10 and 24, and October 8, Harvest Exeur- | 
sion Tickets at half rates to points in the 
Farming Regions of the West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. Limit, thirty days. For cirecu- 
lar giving details concerning tickets, rates, 
time of trains, ete., and for descriptive land 
folder, call on your ticket agent, or address 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, 


The opening of the Sioux reservation will 
give Dakota another impetus toward a greater 
prosperity than it even now enjoys. 

The town of Aberdeen, which a few years! 
ago was hardly heard of, is now a very prom- | 
ising center, and, being surrounded by an un- | 
usually rich and productive country, has 
assured prosperity for many years to come. 

The Keystone Mortgage Co. of Aberdeen. 
with Eastern offices in Philadelphia, issues a 
pamphlet, which will be sent to any address | 
on application, setting forth many important 
facts about this locality, which are of impor- 
tance both to intending settlers and those 
wishing to invest in securities in this new | 
and growing State. 


“Safe and Certain” 


S the testimony of Dr. George E. 
Waller, of Martinsville, Va., in 
reference to Ayer’s Pills. Dr. J. T. 
Teller, of Chittenango, N. Y¥., says :-- 
‘‘Ayer’s Pills are highly) appreciated. 
They are perfect in form aa coating, | 


and their effects are all that the most | 


careful physician could desire. They 
have supplemented all the pills former- 
vy popular here, and I think it must be 
ong before any other can be made that 
vill at all compare with them. Those 
who buy Ayer’s Pills get full value.”’ | 

‘*I regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the | 
most reliable general remedies of our | 
times. They have been in use in my | 
family for various affections requiring a. 
purgative medicine, and have given un- | 
varying satisfaction. We have found 
them an excellent remedy for colds and 
light fevers.’’>— W. R. Woodson, Fort | 
Worth, Texas. | 

‘**I prescribe Ayer’s Pills in my prac- | 
tice, and find them excellent. I urge 
their general use in families.””— John 
W. Brown, M. D., Oceana, W. Va- 


Ayers Pills, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 


Soild by all Druggists and Dealersin Medicine. | 


“TheGladstone’Lamp 


is the finest lamp in the wor'd. 


bin} It gives a pure, soft, brill- 
— iant white ot 
ae power—a marvelous light from | 
dinary kerosene oil ! | 


Seeing is Believing. 
**A wonderful lamp ”’ it 
isindeea. Never needs 
trimmirg, never smokes | 
uur breaks chimneys. 
never ‘“*semells of the 
no gumming up, 
iv leaks, no sputtering, 
noclimbing ot the flame, 
annoyance any 
arts kind, and cannot ex- | 
plode. all, it 
gives a clear, White 
light, 10 to 20 | 
the size and brilliancy 
of any ordinary house 
tamp! Elegant design: 
in Brass, Nickel, Gold 
‘or Antique Bronze. 
Send for price list. | 
Single lamps at whole- 
i sale price, boxed and 
sent by express. 
GLADSTONE LAMP CO. 10 Fast 14th Street, New York. 


Will befound invaluapie tor | 


Cholera Infantum 
and all Summer Compiaints, 
children or adults, IJtis 


medicine but wil)be retained 
& sustainlife when everything 
else fails. 4sizes35cts. up 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise: 
ment in The Christian Union. 


are incomparable. 


and energy. 


A Favorite with Physicians. 


z HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed *‘‘a patent medicine,’’ is 

not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 


print ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if | 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 


box on receipt of 25 cents. 


the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they Q, | 
unite in praising Beecham?’s Pills, and use them con- | 
stantly in their practice. Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an | 
article of rare and exceptional merit. ‘They have the largest sale | 
of any proprietary article in the worid. For disordered liver, | 
weak stomach, poor digestion, and sick headache they 


They act like magic, bringing back almost 


immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com-_ 
plexion, and rousing the whole human frame to renewed health 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


FOR 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


The _ Pillow-Inhaler is 
i used the same as an ordi- 
mh nary pillow, and only at 
night whilst sleeping as 
usual. No pipes or tubes. 
Perfectly safe to the ~ nat 
delicate. The medicine 
(tar, iodine, carbolic acid, 
etc.) is breathed in, not 
swallowed, and goes 
to the diseased parts of the air passages, from the 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. From the very 
first night the passages are clearer and the inftlamma- 
tion is less. It will cure catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. 

Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
writes: I have had eatarrh and bronchitis for years 
so bad that I had lost all sense of smell, and had given 
up all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 
the Pillow-Inhaler a few weeks, my sense of sme 
returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would 
not be without it. 

If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1.520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


—_ 


J 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease yerms, prevents sicknes& 
A necessity in every home. 
Tnvaluable in the sick room. 


i 


the Winkley Arti. 
a ficial Limb Co. 


Inventors and 
Manufacturers of | 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. WITH 
WINKLEY’S PATENT 
SLIP SOCKET. 
Guaranteed not to chafe the 
stump, and Patent Self-ad- 
justing Shoulder Straps, 
which insure perfect com- 
fort to the wearer. 


319 NICOLLET 
LY Minneapolis, Minn. 
Room 20 Wood's Bl’k. 
Refer to any of the following, who are_using our 
Limbs: G. W. Sawyer, Northfield; Chas. Reisinges, 
1011 Wash., Ave.N, City: D, D. Lyons, Milan; Matt 
Jensen. Sct. Paul Capitol; A_N. Green, Maple Plain; 
A. E. Oleson, Smith Lake; M. J. Dowling, Renville 
Minn.; J. E. Strong. Manchester, N. H. 
Send for Catalogue, 


My 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wit’ 


OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE > 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


ROCK ISLAND, DA pp RH MOINES, 


CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALD 


Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN. | 
CIL. BLUFFS and OMAH with FREE Reclin- | 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), anc 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO | 
PRINGS and PUEBLO, via 8t. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt | 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and | 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those | 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and | 
Sleeper yetween Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux | 
Fells via’Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 


Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and | ; 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. | | 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers | 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- | 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- - 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ti 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. | 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


WELL, HUTCHINSON | 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- | Cond Button 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. | Holes, 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPKESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining | 


Ticket Office, oraddress Lead 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


IN THREE HOURS 
And Avoid All Possibility of Failure. 


THE AMERICAN 
BREAD RAISER 
Insures a perfect raising 
of bread made from any 
receipt or by any pro- 
cess and does away with 
SETTING OVER _ NIGHT. 
_No Need of a Fire. 
No danger from cold or 
drafts. The whole process 
of mixing, raising and 
baking—with its aid— 
complete in 4} hours, 
an‘ no possibility of re- 
tarded raising in winter 
or sour bread from over- 
heating in summer. THE 
PROCESS CONTROLLED and 
much better, sweeter and 
more healthful bread ob- 
tairied. The best authori- 
ties declare tg get proper 
3 results should be 


PRICE COMPLETE, - 83.75 
BIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 
Recommended and used by all the leading authorities on 
and in use in all New York Cooking and Public 


Mrs. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cookin-. 
School, says: 

I have been using your American Bread Raiser very 
successfully, and think it is the best device for the pur- 
pos ve ever seen. 

Mrs. HOPE, Principal of Cooking, New York Pub- 
lic Schools, says: 

Having used the American Bread Raiser and found 
it entirely satisfactory I do not hesitate to recommend 
it. 1 have been experimenting in bread-making for 
years, and find best results in QUICK RAISING. Iam glad 
of your invention which INsurRes the raising in three 
hours, and does away with all possibility,of failure. 

Lady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. 
tc Send for full descriptive cirtulars, 


The CASE MANUFACTURIN%SCo. 
83 Nassau Street. N. Y, 


— PAYSON DUNTONA SCRIBNERS 
PEN 


The P. D. & S. Pens are of English manufacture 
and possess all the characteristic excellences of the 
| vest English makes. 
In quality, style, and finish of point, they are 
UNEQUALED. 
_ Hence the success and popularity. 
' A sample card will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten cents. A. S. BARNES & CO, 
New York, Chicago. 


Boston Co 

The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to 
house exteriors can only be produced and perma- 
nently held by the use of 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS, 


| Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
| With samples o:1 w od, sent on application. 

i Mention The Christian Union. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
70 Kilby street, Boston, Mass. 
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FERRIS’ Pat. 
| -70 .75 .80 86 
or Supporters. 
100.125 1.60 
00 1.25 
BestMaterials ~ L® 2.00 
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GO% 


For sale by all ; 
ing Retailers, 
FERRIS BROS. Mrs. 


y 
@ARSHALL FIELD & CO. , CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 
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PREPARED BY ; 
a 
| ‘ 
~River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, CORSET Finish. 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 8T. JOS- 
_EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


